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EjLAUNDRY’ 


M Pointmasters are now very hard to get. But 

. you still need new points on your IM’s ! 
Here, then, is a plan to ensure that you always 
have plenty of points. Keep two, or more, 
‘** Top-hats ’’ in service and as soon as you have 
used one bring it in to us for repointing. Our 
sales people will gladly do this for you at a very 
nominal charge. 


This Mouth of Mus i“ 


Discerning gramophiles the world over keep well 
abreast of all things recorded with a subscription 
to “‘This Month of Music.’’ This candid and 
critical review of all the latest releases comes to 
you each month together with all the new supple- 
ments, H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca and 
Brunswick for the modest sum of 3s. 6d. a year 
post free (overseas 7s. 6d.). 
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The Imhof Postal Plan is still very much alive although it must face and 
overcome many difficulties it was not originally, designed to,meet. But 
the loyal co-operation of its users makes it run smoothly and efficiently 
still. If you would like to buy your records by post from the *‘ most know- 
ledseable and helpful record shop in the world’, two little precautions will 
ensure your satisfaction as much as a personal visit. First, list as many 
alternative titles as possible. Second, because of very acute staff shortage, 
send sufficient cash coverage. This latter does not mean cash to cover the 
whole list but only the number of records you actually need to the highest 
price. Surplus will be refunded with detailed docket. Carriage and packing 
is free on orders over £2 in value. Yes, Imhof’s can still come to you via 
the Imhof Postal Plan. 


Imhof’s (Retail) Ltd. Established 1845 


112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I TEL: MUSEUM 5944 


Instvument Clases by lonhofs 


If you are on Priority Work, IMHOF’S Engineering Division can place a well-equipped modern 
plant and a wide experience at your disposal for the building of high-grade metal Instrument 
Cases, Chassis, etc. Enquiries should be addressed to Alfred Imhof, Limited, 112-116, New- 


Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
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A CHORAL REPERTOIRE IN ONE BOOK 


FOR SMALL OR LARGE CHOIRS 
TWICE TWENTY CHORAL SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES _ ».. ceorrrey suaw 


A comprehensive repertoire of good music both light and classical is assured to choirs by the use of this collec- 
tion. The arrangements are not difficult. 1/6 net 


TWICE TWENTY-TWO CHORAL SONGS FOR MALE VOICES 
a a ee 


rr. by Dr. GEOFFREY SHAW 
All the songs included are real good numbers for men’s choirs, and there are enough to make up many varied 
programmes, 1/6 net 


TWICE FORTY-FOUR SOCIABLE SONGS FOR ALL VOICES 


Arr. by Dr. GEOFFREY SHAW 
. A wide and varied collection of unison and part-songs, rounds, hymns, carols, spirituals and folk-songs. Useful 
Editions for informal sing-songs. 9d. each 


TWICE TWICE THIRTY-THREE CAROLS FOR HOME AND CHURCH 


33 Arr. by Dr. GEOFFREY SHAW 
Arranged for singing in unison or harmony with piano or organ accompaniment it includes many favourites and 
some little-known carols. 3/- net 


TWICE TWICE FIFTY-FIVE COMMUNITY SONGS FOR ALL VOICES. 


55 Patriotic airs, hymns, folk-songs, and social songs, arranged and harmonised to be sung in parts or unison; 
‘ 110 songs in all. Useful for informal sing-songs. $d. net 


100 ONE HUNDRED HYMN TUNES FOR MEN’S VOICES arr. ty pr. reGinaLD HUNT 


HYMN A collection of Hymn Tunes arranged in three-part harmony for men’s voices, will be welcomed in men’s clubs, 
TUNES colleges and institutions where no trebles or altos are available. 3/6 net 


S.A.B. SOPRANO-ALTO-BASS Arr. by CYRIL WINN 


BOOKS Well-known songs arranged | for three- -part singing, the melody part written in the bass clef so that youthful 
In 2 volumes basses will easily read and “hold” their parts. A first step towards simple mixed voice work. Over 30 scnge in 
each book. Excellent for Service of Youth. 1/6 each 


FROM ALL MUSICSELLERS Specimen pages of recent choral issues sent on application 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD., 295 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.|! 
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BACH-ELGAR Fantasia and Fugue in C minor 





BAN TOCK Fifine at the Fair 





DVORA K _ Symphony No. 4 in G (Op. 88) 


E L G A R Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (Op. 61) ... 


Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra (Op. 85)... 

Dream of Gerontius (Op. 38) ... 

Falstaff (Op. 68) 

Introduction and Allegro for Strings (Op. 47) 

Symphony No. 1 in A flat (Op. 55) ... 

Symphony No. 2 in E flat (Op. 63) ... 

Variations on an Original Theme (Op. 36) .... 
London: 

NOVELLO MOERAN  $Symphony in G minor ... 

& CO., LTD. 














GREIG CENTENARY 
BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 


(Roismann Quartet : 
Roismann-Schneider-Kroyt-Schneider) 





| Grieg—Quartet in G Minor, Op. 27 DB 3135-8 
| Album No. 377. Auto. Couplings DB 8953-6 











NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF AMERICA 
Conducted by Hans Kindler 
Moussorgsky — ‘Boris Godounov”’ 
Music, Act 3 arr. Kindler 


Shostakovitch - _— Polka om The Age of Gold 
Ballet) - - - €3346 


Love 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Piano Accompaniment by Marcel Gazelle 
Ravel — Piece en forme d’ Habanere 


Kreisler — Caprice viennois_ - DA 052 


SOLOMON 
Chopin—NocturneinE Flat, Op. 9.Nc.2 
Chopin—Three Studies: 

Etude in F Minor, Op. 10, No. 9 - “ 
Etude in F Minor, Op. 25, No. 2 - = 
Etude in F Major, Op. 25, No. 3 - - 
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DENNIS NOBLE 
and the Hallé Orchestra 
Conducted by Warwick Braithwaite 

If you are after a little Amusement’) 

(Se vuol ballare).” The Marvlage of Figaro. 

Mozart B 9325 
A Fowler Bold _ Renesas ite, Act 1. i 

**The Magic Flute."" Mozart- - - 


ANNE ZIEGLER and WEBSTER BOOTH 
with Orchestra 
Without your Love (‘The Dubarry"’) 


What is Done (‘The Lilac Domino"’) 8 9326 


** HUTCH” 


Letter from Home; Where’s my Love? BD1042 


REGINALD FOORT 


on his Giant Moller Concert Organ 
“Rose Marie’’ Selection: 
Introduction ; Why shouldn’t We ?; 
Door of my Dreams ; Indian Love Call ; 
March of the Mounties ; Totem Tom Tom:- 
Rose Marie - - - 


BD 1044 


‘* FATS” WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
(Vocal Refrain and Piano by “ Fats '’ Waller) 
Romance ala mode - . 
Up jumped you with Love - BD 1065 


Your future record supplies depend 
upon you. Take your old records 
now to your Record Dealer. 








JOE LOSS 

and his Orchestra 
Where’s my Love? - 
There’s a Harbour of nine need | 
The Smiths and the Jones 
All our Tomorrows . 
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THE R.A.0.C BLUE ROCKETS 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 
“bso 5803 


Directed by Corporal Lee Street 


Time on my Hands - 
On the sunny side of the Street 


VAUGHN MONROE 


and his Orchestra 


At the Cross-Roads — - 
Nightingale - 


———-COLEMAN HAWKINS ——— 


and his Orchestra 
| Body and Soul; Meet Doctor Foo - 


| SIDNEY BECHET 
and his New. Orleans Feetwarmers 


When it’s sleepy time soem beams 
| Stompy Jones - - 


B 9328 


B 9329 
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EDITORIAL 


“|F I were to begin life again, I would 

devote it to music. It is the only cheap 
and unpunished rapture upon earth,” 
wrote Sydney Smith to Lady Carlisle all 
but a hundred years ago, in 1844. Sir 
Kingsley Wood was not then born. Thus 
he was spared from being laughed at by 
the wittiest of all Englishmen. Nor do I 
feel perfectly convinced that if the Reverend 
Sydney Smith had been driven to comment 
upon the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s tax on music he might not have 
used, perhaps for the first time in his life, 
a barbed shaft. : 

In view of the fact that the British Council 
is spending a certain amount of public 
money on obtaining recognition abroad for 
British music by subsidising the publication 
of records of the work of various dis- 
tinguished British composers, it seems 
faintly idiotic that Sir Kingsley Wood 
should immediately proceed to increase the 
already outrageous tax on every kind of 
gramophone record, and thus on represen- 
tative British music. It may be unjust to 
blame the Chancellor himself, for he may 
be happily ignorant that there are any 
British composers of note. Nevertheless, 
when he sat down after his Budget speech 
like an amiable prima donna to receive a 
shower of bouquets from his fellow-members 
of the House of Commons, somebody 
should have told him that between music 
and lipstick there is something more than 
a distinction without a difference. Of this 
difference the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—or shall we say more charitably his 
advisers at the Treasury ?—is obviously 
completely unaware. It would, and 
should have been, easy to exempt from this 
preposterous tax records of good music. 
If the Treasury officials do not know what 
good music is they could consult their col- 
leagues in the Civil Service on the Board of 
Education who have been devoting a good 
deal of attention to the encouragement of 
good music. The Treasury might even 
have consulted the British Council and thus 
have avoided the absurdity of taxing 
British lovers of British music to pay for 
the advertisement of them abroad. Sir 
Kingsley Wood looks at a gramophone 
record as Wordsworth’s Peter Bell looked 
at a primrose. To him it is a gramophone 
record, and it is nothing more. Whether 
it be a Bach sonata or the last bit of drooling 
sentiment about blue birds over the white 
cliffs of Dover, to Sir Kingsley Wood it is a 
luxury. We all remember how the little 
man hoped to tax books and was dissuaded 
only when he found himself treading on the 
toes of religious prejudice in favour of not 
taxing the Holy Bible. However, what is 


the use of jibbing ? All we can do is to 


hope that the German defences of Europe 
are not so impenetrable as the stupidity of 
bureaucrats ; and if the Government wants 
to intern the Muses for the rest of the war 
their devotees must be as patient as the 
devotees of tobacco who are now keeping 
the country in Spitfires, and of whose 
patriotic extravagance we can surely say: 
** They also serve who only sit and smoke.” 





Coming of Age 


In September, 1939, when The 
Gramophone was 17, there were grave 
doubts as to whether it would survive. 
Later, the paper famine threatened its 
existence, and Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
notion (now twice made manifest) that 
recorded music should be lumped with 
tobacco and fur coats, caused more 
anxiety. 

As it has turned out, we need not 
have worried. The Editor’s unquench- 
able inspiration, the courage and zeal of 
Christopher Stone and Cecil Pollard, 
the London Editor, the loyalty of adver- 
tisers, have kept the vital spark active. 
Instead of being dead at 21, The Gramo- 
phone is stronger than ever. 

For this, dear Reader, be grateful— 
‘as we thank you for your support. 

We greet you, new friends, overseas 
and at home, men and women of the 
Forces. You have enlisted in a cause 
which cannot be lost—even in a foul 
world war—Miusic. 

How many are left of the old cam- 
paigners, the brave who risked a year’s 
subscription at the sight of No. 1, 
May, 1923? We should like to know. 
They may hear something to their 
advantage if they send usa line. _.. 

After all, a twenty-firster only comes 
once in a lifetime. Fe 











Belshazzar’s Feast 

The choice by the British Council of 
William Walton’s Belshazzars’s Feast as a 
piece of British music worthy to represent 
the national spirit at this hour was sound 
judgment. We can presume, I take it, 
that the records will be circulated as 
widely as possible overseas, and I have no 
hesitation in declaring that so far no music 
has reached us from the pen of a contem- 
porary Russian composer with as much 
vitality and explosive force as this. In 
view of the fact that Marshal Stalin himself 
has encouraged Russian composers to 
translate into terms of art the emotional 
mood of Russia at this time, it is clear that 
he attaches more importance to music 
than our own genially Philistine Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I will hazard that 


Walton’s music will convey to our Russian 
allies much more of the spirit of Britain 
than all the wordy propaganda put to- 
gether. Left-handed compliments have 
always been suspect. I only wish Hitler 
could hear Belshazzar’s Feast, and I should 
like Tojo to hear it ; but I doubt whether 
it would have much effect on Mussolini, 
who is still living in the world of Leon- 
cavallo. 


However, let us leave propaganda out of 
it and consider Belshazzar’s Feast merely as 
entertainment, which we have every right 
to do in view of the price we have to pay 
for it. Every time I have listened to this 
magnificent recording I have enjoyed it 
more. Naturally it is a barbaric noise, for 
so, no doubt, was Belshazzar’s feast when 
it was first held, and it is the most colourful 
piece of noise I have listened to for a long 
time. The effect is rather of an explosive 
sunset, and that again, no doubt, was what 
the original feast resembled. Dissonance 
merely for the sake of dissonance I am old 
enough to find irritating ; but when dis- 
sonance is used with genuinely dramatic 
effect I am still young enough to enjoy it 
with anybody. The alliance between 
Walton and the Sitwells was always a 
happy one. Fagade is an affectionately 
remembered pleasure. So when we find 
that Osbert Sitwell has arranged the verbal 
scheme of what with memories of Mendel- 
ssohn’s Elijah, I hesitate to call an oratorio 
we can expect a Biblical anthology of the 
finest discernment. I do not know if the 
strain imposed on our paper resources by 
the annual reports of limited liability 
companies has prevented the issue of a 
leaflet giving the words of Belshazzar’s 
Feast ; but those words chosen from Isaiah, 
the Psalms, and Daniel do possess a certain 
importance. Inasmuch as no choir ever 
trained has been able to make more than a 
familiar text here and there clearly audible, 
the words would have been welcome in the 
printed page, how welcome we realise 
whenever the unimpeachable clarity of 
Mr. Dennis Noble is heard solo. I rather 
wish that Mr. Osbert Sitwell had left in 
Daniel’s interpretation of MENE, MENE, 
TEKEL, UPHARSIN just for the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Noble sing ‘‘ God hath 
numbered thy kingdom and finished it. 
Thou art weighed in the balances and 
found wanting. Thy kingdom is divided 
and given to the Medes and Persians.” I 
suppose, however, that the music demanded 
an extreme rapidity of narrative. 


The dancing and revelry of the feast are 
expressed by the composer in jazz, which 
suggests more authentically than the 
pseudo-orientalism of Saint-Saéns in Samson 
and Delilah the hideous megalopolitan 
swarming of twenty-five centuries ago. 
Inevitably it is tempting to discover a kin- 
ship between those dead civilizations and 








the projected civilization of Nazism, but 
I doubt if it could be sustained. If imperial 
Babylon and Nineveh and Egypt depended 
for their grandeur on human slavery, so, 
too, alas, it must be admitted did the city- 
states of individualistic Greece. It was 
Aristotle who said that slavery was neces- 
sary because without it men of leisure could 
not exist, and that without men of leisure 
there could be no intellectual progress. 
Still, Belshazzar’s Feast does express one 
mood most welcome to us at the moment, 
and that is exaltation in the sudden collapse 
of a tyrant. I doubt if any listener will 
hearken to Dennis Noble’s superb MENE, 
MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN without 
thinking of Hitler, though it is an undigni- 
fied comparison for the wretched Belshazzar. 

Apart from the excitement of the music, 
which is a genuinely impressive excitement 
owing nothing to the meretricious use of 
strange instrumental combinations and 
blitzkrieg dissonances, the recording is 
itself a triumph. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing these discs on a radio- 
gram ; but my own experience has always 
been that a good acoustical gramophone 
is the most reliable test of a really first-rate 
recording. The work is performed by the 
Huddersfield Choir, so admirably trained 
by Mr. Herbert Bardgett, with the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
the composer himself. Luckily for the 
lover of good music who is paying for the 
enterprise of the British Council the label 
is plum and not red, and so the five discs 
still cost a little less than a pound of tobacco. 

I hope I have managed to persuade some 
of our readers as conservative as myself over 
music that Belshazzar’s Feast will not involve 
them in a desperate endeavour to under- 
stand what it is all about. Perhaps the 
composer will not thank me for calling it 
good, straightforward drama ; but that is 
the way it appealed to me, and as such I 
enjoyed every bar of it. What is more, I 
expect to go on enjoying it for a long time 
to come. 


Yehudi Menuhin 

A beautiful performance of Mozart’s 
Violin Concerto No. 4, in D, by Yehudi 
Menuhin and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Malcolm Sargent on 
three red H.M.V. twelve-inch discs was 
much the most attractive item in the May 
lists. I do not think anything is to be 
gained by my attempting to compare this 
recording in detail with that of the same 
Concerto by Szigeti and the London 
Philharmonic under Beecham on_ three 
light-blue Columbia discs, or with that by 
Kreisler and the London Philharmonic 
under Sargent on three red H.M.V. discs. 
Finally, such a comparison must resolve 
itself into one’s preference for one violinist 
or another. In last month’s GRAMOPHONE 
W.R.A. quoted some remarks of Bonavia 
about the playing of Menuhin, Kreisler 
and Heifetz with which I think most of us 
who love good violin playing will agree. I 
wish that he had added a word about 
Szigeti who gives me more pleasure than 
any contemporary violinist, though I com- 
pletely lack the technical equipment to 
explain why. There was a time when I 
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could not believe that any violinist would 
ever give me as much delight as Kreisler ; 
but for some reason which I cannot analyse 
I have grown away from Kreisler’s playing. 

W.R.A., cherishing the romantic charm 
and character of Kreisler, feels him still 
unrivalled as a violinist. Perhaps the 
feeling that Austria’s collapse was an 
expression of the mood which made 
Kreisler’s playing once upon a time so 
enchanting makes it seem somehow in- 
effective to-day. Not, of course, that it is 
literally ineffective. That would be a 
preposterous epithet to use of such playing. 
Nevertheless, it does seem to lack the 
warmth of contemporary life with which 
the grown-up Menuhin can touch even the 
music of the young Mozart. 

Yehudi Menuhin came over to this 


June, 1943 


country to play for war charities. We show 
our sense of appreciation of the generous 
gesture of so great an artist by taxing his 
records as luxury products. The humbug 
of finance grows more intolerable every 
day, its blind tyranny more noxious to the 
true life of our nation. 


Volume XXI 


With this number we begin Volume 21, 


and I hope we can now count ourselves of 


age. Under present conditions an event 
which we should have liked to celebrate 


fitly must pass with no more than a brief 


notice. To our faithful readers and loyal 
advertisers of twenty years I send my very 
grateful thanks. 


ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 





BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXXVI 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


UR Schubert Composers Contest 

aroused national enthusiasm in Austria, 
of course. The distinguished international 
jury, with Sard and myself representing the 
sponsors, were given an official reception in 
Vienna by the Austrian Government, the 
President of Austria, Dr. Michael Hainisch, 
welcoming the visitors. The jury included 
Prof. Dr. Guido Adler, President of the 
International Institute of Music Scholars, 
Alexander Glazounov (Russia), Dr. Donald 
Francis Tovey (England), Walter Dam- 
rosch (America; President of the jury), 
Alfred Bruneau (France), Adolfo Salazar 
(Spain), Emil Mlynarski (Poland), Carl 
Nielsen (Scandinavia), Franco Alfani 
(Italy), and Max Schillings (Germany)— 
an imposing gathering. There was a gala 
performance of Richard Strauss’ new opera, 
“The Egyptian Helen” at the Vienna 
Opera House. 

The international adjudication of the 
works submitted concluded on June 23rd, 
when the jury, by a majority vote, awarded 
the first prize of £2,000 to Kurt Atterberg, 
of Gothenburg, Sweden. Earlier in the 
month the judging for the British zone had 
been completed, the judges (Sir Hugh 
Allen, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Alexander 
C. Mackenzie, and Professor Donald Tovey) 
announcing on June 4th that the zone prize 
of £150 was equally divided between 
Frank Merrick, of Manchester, for a com- 
pletion of the ‘‘ Unfinished,” and J. St. A. 
Johnson, of Virginia Water, for a sym- 
phonic movement, “‘ Pax Vobiscum,” dedi- 
cated to Schubert’s memory. The third 
prize of £50 was awarded to Havergal 
Brian, of West Dulwich, for a ‘ Gothic ”’ 
Symphony in three movements. It is 
interesting to note that continuations of 
the ‘“‘ Unfinished ’”? were among the prize- 
winning works in Poland and Spain, while 
the first three winners in France were all 
completions of the symphony. Over 500 
works were submitted in the contest, of 
which 66 were received from composers in 
the British Empire. The £2,000 prize 
symphony was later in the year attacked as 


a ‘** hoax,”’ but that is another story. 

I brought all the award manuscripts 
back to London, and as the next thing was 
the recording of the Atterberg symphony 
and the two British prize works, these were 
handed on to the recording department to 
be dealt with in time for Schubert week. 

But there was no breathing space, for 
*“ Show Boat’? had made a phenomenal 
success at Drury Lane, and Ray Langley 
had secured it. As “The Desert Song,” 
recorded on the stage of the theatre, had 
done so well, the new show was also taken 
there. The principals were Paul Robeson, 
with his never-to-be-forgotten “‘ Ol’? Man 
River,”’ Edith Day, Marie Burke, and the 
Australian tenor, Howett Worster. Again 
we had good luck, though there was one 
stumbling block. All the artists, except 
Paul Robeson, were under exclusive con- 
tract to us. He had been recording for 
H.M.V. However, Langley, in conversa- 
tion with Robeson, learned that his con- 
tract had just expired. So w: sailed in and 
recorded him in “ Ol’ Man River ”—and 
it was a marvellous record. But before 
we could do more than “ process” the 
recordings, Mrs. Robeson arrived in Lon- 
don, heard what had happened, and drew 
attention to the fact that although. the 
contract with H.M.V. had expired, an 
option to continue it existed and this had 
been exercised. So we had hastily to re- 
record ‘Ol’ Man River” by Robeson’s 
understudy, Norris Smith, a fine singer who 
did it brilliantly. The position was an odd 
one—we had the exclusive rights to the 
show with the theatre artists, but could not 
use Robeson, and the theatre directorate 
would not give permission for Robeson to 
record the number elsewhere. Robeson 
had recorded it in America in a Paul 
Whiteman record, and he did record it 
fully later, but not while the show was 
running at Drury Lane. Three or four 
pressings of the 12-in. record Robeson 
made for us were run off ; I was given one 
copy, which I still treasure. 

At this time there were fierce discussions 
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on concert hall versus studio for recording, 
and the field surveyed from the time H.M.V. 
made its celebrated Fire Music (Valkyrie) 
record in Queen’s Hall two years before. 
The companies were themselves experi- 
menting on a wide scale in. halls of all sorts 
and sizes and while the critics deplored the 
“echo” which was largely inseparable 
from an empty concert hall, they were 
willing to accept such records in preference 
to those made in the studio. They were 
strong in their condemnation of the use of 
small halls—in which, by the way, the 
recorders were trying to avoid that “‘ echo.” 
The ideal, of course, would have been to 
record only during an actual concert hall 
performance, but that was manifestly 
impossible except on special occasions. The 
“echo ’’ complaint was constant, but it 
appeared to have been brought to a head 
by our offending Schubert C major, recorded 
in our studio instead of in the Free Trade 
Hall. In addition to the theatres for stage 
shows, we were then using the Scala Theatre 
for orchestral and large scale recordings, 
the Central Hall, Westminster, Wigmore 
Hall, Fyvie Hall, and (for the Sheffield 
Choir) Wesley’s Chapel, City Road. 

A recorded title which, in the early days 
on Fonotipia records, had made _ the 
gramophone reputation of a fine artist, was 
one of a series now re-recorded electrically. 
This was Largo al Factotum, the Barber of 
Seville air, which, sung by Stracciari, had 
been considered a standard all its own, and 
it was one of seven new records by the 
artist, replacing his acoustic recordings. 
But Stracciari was older, and while the new 
recording flattered his magnificent voice, it 
was felt, somehow, the fire and brilliance of 
his earliest recordings were not so tremen- 
dously convincing. 

This was the season when Paul Whiteman 
was engaged for Columbia, but as I have 
told the story in an earlier chapter, I merely 
note the incident of the year, for to us it 
proved little .more than an_ incident, 
although he had always been such an asset 
to H.M.V. We also tried the plan of 
issuing celebrity classics on the 4s. 6d. series 
instead of at 6s. 6d., to test the constantly 
reiterated assurance that we should thereby 
sell considerably more. Leading off with 
Friedman in the Grieg Concerto, we 
followed it with Weingartner in the Mozart 
39th Symphony, Albert Sammons, Arthur 
Catterall, Miriam Licette, etc. Here, also, 
our disappointing experience in this con- 
nection was dealt with earlier. 

During the autumn of 1928 the Daily 
Express sponsored a national piano-playing 
contest for all ages from 8 years. An 
interesting fact is that when the prize- 
winners themselves made records of their 
winning efforts for us they included, in the 
Junior grade, Cyril Smith—to-day a 
polished artist and one of our most popular 
younger concert pianists. In passing, I 
should note that August brought Jack 
Payne and the first official B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra to Columbia. 

What everybody before the event des- 
cribed as a perfectly crazy idea was an 
advertising suggestion brought to me by 


one of our outdoor representatives, C. W. ° 


Nixon—nothing less than that we should 
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take over for one day the whole of the 
display advertising space in a daily news- 
paper. He thought he could bring it off 
through a friend. He did, with the result 
that on September 6th, 1928, the London 
Evening News was a huge exclusive Columbia 
advertisement. Other advertisers in the 
paper were approached and asked if we 
might be allowed to take a little liberty with 
some of their typical advertisements and 
mould them to suit our purpose. Not only 
did everyone agree but some of them 
actually furnished original drawings to 
assist in the pleasant deceit. So throughout 
the 12-page paper appeared what at sight 
looked to be regular advertisers, but were 
in reality parodies or twists diverted to 
advertise Columbia. While we did not 
disturb the theatre announcements or the 
classified, we had a special entertainment 
column in the standard form but turning 
on records. ‘The idea was magnificently 
carried out, thanks to enthusiastic and not 
altogether unamused co-operation, and 
created quite a sensation in newspaper and 
advertising circles as well as in the trade. 
The purchase of the space cost us £2,500— 
and cheap at that ! 

Then came the welter of Schubert 
Centenary activities. During the year we 
had been issuing a series of lecture leaflets 
and found an even greater call for them 
than for the Beethoven event. Dealers, too, 
were experiencing little surprises in intro- 
ducing them, many schools raising funds 
to purchase gramophones as a result. We 
printed 35,000 of the lectures and a further 
edition of 15,000 for overseas use. The 
£2,000 prize work, the Atterberg Sym- 
phony, was recorded by Beecham and the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, on four 
records. It was well received but, as was 
noted at the time, how few prize works ever 
become popular ? The work itself was 
performed first at Manchester on November 
8th, by Harty and the Hallé; and four 
days later at the Queen’s Hall, London, by 
Beecham and the L.S.O. It was also played 
by Mengelberg in New York, and in 
Continental centres during Schubert week. 
The two British -zone works were not 
issued on records until the following 
January, and I think it can safely be said 
that they justified the confidence of the 
judges, the ‘‘ completion ” especially arous- 
ing gramophone curiosity. 

Before dismissing these Schubert activi- 
ties, which taken all round, and including 
the general flow of new Schubert recordings, 
probably achieved more in the direction of 
focusing attention on music of the better 
class than any effort of any kind before or 
since—before dismissing the matter, I must 
refer to the sensation caused by Ernest 
Newman’s assertion in the Sunday Times 
that Atterberg played a joke on the judges 
by sowing his symphony with themes that 
suggested well-known works. The Sunday 
Dispatch and the Daily Mail pursued the 
story, Philip Page denied it in the Evening 
Standard, and john o° London’s Weekly 
featured it in a lengthy ‘‘ mystery ”’ article, 
asking whether Atterberg pulled the leg of 
the international jury. This paper declared 
that its writers detected many familiar 
touches in it, ‘‘ a snatch from Scheherazade, 
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a reminiscence of Strauss, a glimpse of 
Stravinsky and Holst, a whiff of Tschai- 
kovsky.”” The John o London contributor 
asked Atterberg point blank about it, but 
the composer, in a delightful reply, was so 
ambiguous and evasive that even the’ 
critics could not decide from it whether it 
was an admission or a denial. The “‘ sensa- 
tion ’? continued for several weeks, spread- 
ing also to America. We stood by, amused 
and rather thrilled by this unexpected rush 
of publicity, for criticism is always good for 
business. 

The Amateur Ballroom Dancing Cham- 
pionship of 1927 was repeated through to 
its great Albert Hall final on Feb. 7th, 
1929—only worth mention as indicating 
the vast publicity expenditures by gramo- 
phone companies over the years to engender 
and maintain interest in gramophone music. 
What turned out to be the last publicised 
new instrument of the acoustic type was the 
** Viva-Tonal ”’ model announced in Octo- 
ber, 1928. This was described as having 
** Plano-Reflex ” principles, based on the 
idea of avoiding right angles in tone-arm 
and interior horn, and applying instead 
flattened corners intended to reflect the 
sound waves in each new direction. It was 
not a graceful job, but by this time almost 
anything Columbia was accepted as a 
serious contribution to improvement. It 
was really overweighted by its full title 
of Columbia Viva-Tonal “ Plano-Reflex ”’ 
Grafonola, though it had a big vogue and 
carried on until replaced by the radiogram. 

(To be continued) 


AUTHORITATIVE MUSIC PRINTS 
N days when we are glad to be able to lay 
our hands on copies at all, it is pleasant to 
find illustrated ones still being produced. The 
British and Continental Music Agencies, for 
example, has in its Brahms complete edition 
(prepared by the composer himself, and by him 
bequeathed to the Society of the Friends of 
Music in Vienna), the famous Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel, having as frontis- 
piece a romantic picture of the villa where 
Brahms spent summer days, after the quarrel 
with Joachim which caused him to forsake 
Lichtenthal./ The music, in excellent, bold 
type (2s. 6d.) can enjoyably be followed when 
we turn on that fine Col. recording which (as 
one recalls concert performances, with their 
added stimulus) might at moments be termed 
Petri-fying. 

Another British and Continental reprint 
stands in a series (the “Clara Schumann ” 
Edition) linked to the Brahms by many ties of 
affectionate recollection, both in the Schumann- 
Brahms relations, and in those of every pianist. 
These are the “Forest Scenes” (3s.), nine 
pieces with titles, of which we once had the 
Prophet Bird recorded; now there does not 
appear to be anything in the lists, so far as a 
quick glance shows (it would be an advantage 
if small titles such as those in albums could be 
referred, in the catalogues, to the main works to 
which they belong). These Waldscenen bespeak 
the eternal delight of the romantic in the Ger- 
man forest, one of the most fruitful inspirations 
of both piano writers and opera composers. No 
one has more surely evoked that spirit through 
the keys than Schumann. This copy of the 
music has for frontispieces medallion portraits 
of Robert and of Clara, his adored and adoring 
interpreter. Who better could edit his work ? 
About this ‘‘ Clara Schumann ” authoritative 
edition the publisher (125 Shaftesbury Avenue) 
offers a free pamphlet of annotations.—W.R.A. 
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LESLIE HEWARD 


By WALTER LEGGE 


THE fact that Leslie Heward had been a 

sick man for several years and that he had 
been gravely ill four times since the beginning 
of the war did not in any way lessen the shock 
of his death. Those of us who knew him well 
had seen him recover so quickly from bouts of 
illness that would have killed most men that in 
spite of the grave reports that came from 
Birmingham in the last two months, we hoped 
and expected he would soon be back at the 
work he loved so well. 

He will be mourned more deeply by pro- 
fessional musicians than by the concert-going 
public as a whole. He was too fine-fingered 
and modest an artist and too little of a showman 
to impress himself quickly on the general mass 
of concert-goers. Even some of our professional 
concert-givers were reluctant to engage him 
because they felt he lacked the platform manner 
of a great conductor. What he needed was a 
manager who could induce him to change his 
customary light cloth cap for a black hat, but 
he was not amenable to that sort of discipline. 
He was not really interested in the public as 
such: he was a musician who loved music with 
all his heart. 

He was born near Bradford in 1897. The 
family was poor: his father had married on 
fifteen shillings a week. When he was only five 
he started to learn the organ from his father, 
who had been made organist of the little 
Moravian Church in Lower Wyke. Within 
three years he had progressed far enough to 
accompany the whole of Messiah. At this time 
he began to make a reputation for himself at 
Competition Festivals where he almost in- 
variably won first prizes for playing and singing 
at sight, solo singing, solo violin, theory and ear 
test. This sequence of successes ended only 
when Sydney Nicholson, then organist and 
choir master of Manchester Cathedral, gave 
young Heward a scholarship to the Choir 
School. He was only eleven at the time, but 
almost at once he achieved professional status 
as a singer and teacher, and a few years later as 
organist and choirmaster of a Manchester 
church. He hked to walk round those scenes 
of his youthful successes after recording sessions 
with the Hallé Orchestra and recall the games 
as well as the music he had played. In those 
years he was a good athlete, and he captained 
his school at cricket and football. 

At sixteen he was an associate of the Royal 
College of Organists and a little later he won a 
composition scholarship to the R.C.M. While 
he was still a student he became music-master 
first at Eton, then at Westminster. His first 
engagement as a conductor was at the Gaiety 
Theatre, when he took over, at a couple of 
hours’ notice, the orchestra for the opening of 
Maeterlinck’s “‘ The Betrothal,” and he stayed 
for the run. His next engagement was as an 
organist at a Brighton cinema, but he soon got 
clear of that and joined the musical staff of the 
British National Opera Company. 

It was on Basil Cameron’s recommendation 
that Heward was invited to become Musical 
Director of the Capetown Municipal Orchestra 
and the newly formed South African Broad- 
casting Service. It was uphill work. In his 
first year he had to give four or five public 
concerts a week and split up his orchestral 
resources to provide the light orchestras, dance 
bands and chamber music combinations that 
broadcasting needed. He was conductor, part- 
time announcer (in Afrikaans—learned parrot- 
wise—as well as English), actor, producer, 
Children’s Hour Uncle and utility pianist—jazz 
as well as musical. After a year he brought his 


Capetown Orchestra to England for a tour of 
England and some performances at the Wembley 
Exhibition, and took back with him a wife he 
had married in Westminster Abbey. 

He returned to England in 1927, bringing 
with him the seeds of the tuberculosis which 
eventually killed him. He rejoined the B.N.O.C., 
now as conductor sharing the repertoire with 
Eugene Goossens and John Barbirolli. In those 
days he specialised in Wagner. The singers who 
worked with him in those days remember well 
his fantastic musical memory. On more than 
one occasion he rehearsed the whole of Meister- 
singer at the piano without a note of music. 
Three years later he succeeded Adrian Boult 
as a conductor of the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra and he remained there to finish what 
he intended to be his last season there. Early 
this year he resigned from Birmingham expect- 
ing to take over the Hallé Orchestra ; but in 
March he collapsed after a rehearsal with the 
City of Birmingham Orchestra under what 
proved to be the final assault of the disease 
which he had fought with all his will for fifteen 
years. 

Only those who worked with him knew the 
depth and scope of his talents. It is the orchestral 
players and the soloists who played with him 
who knew how vastly superior he was to the 
majority of those who profitably pursue the 
occupation in which he was a master. Music 
was his nature. 

He was an excellent pianist and as such 
made some records for Decca. He could play 
at sight from a complicated full score better 
than most musicians from a pianoforte reduc- 
tion. In rehearsal his ear for intonation and 
wrong notes was not less remarkable than 
Toscanini’s. Directing an orchestra came so 
naturally to him that he was unaware of baton 
technique as such. He did not even need or 
want a baton. For rehearsals and recording he 
was perfectly happy with a pencil and even 
preferred it to a stick. 

The outstanding qualities of all his work were 
its untarnished musicianship, its touching 
sensitiveness of line, and its clarity and beauty 
of texture. He did not want to impose his own 
personality on music and he did not try to make 
it effective. I have never known a man more 
sensitive to beauty. He loved it in music, in 
poetry, in prose, in painting, in women and in 
flowers and it brought him often to the verge of 
tears. Many a time during recording sessions 
I have seen his kind, light eyes moist and over- 
bright from some expressive piece of phrasing 
from Pat Ryan, the first clarinet of the Hallé, 
or some other exquisitely musical player. And 
he would turn his back on the orchestra, brush 
his eyes with his sleeve like a child and say, 
“Damn this music! I wish it didn’t get me 
like this! ’’ He loved words, unusual, apposite 
words, and would delight in the discovery of 
one that pleased him ‘‘ Nub ” was a pet of his. 
He would delight in planning to get a word like 
** Kempt” as opposed to “ unkempt” into a 
broadcast talk. Between recording sessions, and 
often far into the night, he would sit in a bed- 
room of the Midland Hotel, Manchester, 
talking about English poetry, of which he had a 
wide knowledge, or reading and translating 
Heine and Goethe’s early lyrics. They were 
pleasant days, lit by his intense love of life, his 
quick sympathy and charming talk roaming 
from Nicholas Bentley to Goya, Mozart to 
James Joyce, Richard Wagner (Dick Carter as 
Leslie translated it) to John Haig. © 

He had, musically speaking, a large heart. 
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It included Mozart and Sullivan, Wagner anci 
Sibelius, Grieg and Edward German, Wesle: 
and Walton, inits wide embrace. Like Beecham. 
he was prone to over-estimate Dvorak, and 
unlike Beecham to over-estimate Brahms, and 
he shared Beecham’s and Harty’s understanding 
of Berlioz. But he maintained a rather resentfu! 
dislike of Puccini, whose work he regarded as 
insincere and bogus. 

Heward’s first records were made for Decca. 
His connection with, the E.M.I. Group began 
about seven years ago. He had conducted a 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert in the Queen’s Hall 
doing, among other things, a superb perform- 
ance of the Sibelius Fifth and a Concerto with 
Egon Petri as soloist. Petri and I were so 
delighted with his work on that occasion that 
we arranged for him to conduct two major 
works with Petri, the Liszt A Major Concerto 
and the Fantasia on Beethoven’s Ruins of 
Athens. It was in the last three years of his 
life that he did his best work for the gramophone, 
first with his own City of Birmingham Orchestra, 
and later with the Hallé. He has left behind 
him an impressive record of his work, a selection 
as eclectic as his own taste and at the same time 
indicative of it. At the head of it all stands the 
Moeran Symphony. He gave the first perform- 
ance of that Symphony and he loved and knew 
it as if it were his own. Although he was tired, 
limping and in pain at the time of the recording 
he summoned up enormous strength and 
vitality to give that superb performance. The 
Haydn “Drum Roll” Symphony shows the 
clear-sighted and unaffected rightness of his 
work in the classics. Of his personal favourites 
he recorded Sibelius’s Rakastava Suite with the 
lovely Elegy from the incidental music to King 
Christian; the Overture to Prince Igor, 
Dvorak’s Notturno, Eine kleine Nachtmusik, 
and the Fledermaus Overture, over which we 
spent more than three hours. His deep and 
kindly love of his fellow creatures and his under- 
standing of them made him the ideal conductor 
of concertos and for singers. He seemed to 
anticipate their phrasing as if he read their 
thoughts. Some of his best work as a recording 
artist is to be found in the concertos he did with 
Moiseiwitsch and Eileen Joyce, the arias with 
Isobel Baillie and Joan Hammond and in the 
magical records with Maggie Teyte of songs by 
Berlioz and Duparc. 

In all of them there is the sense of easy and 
tender beauty that made Heward, musically 
speaking, the most satisfying conductor this . 
country has had since Beecham. 





SIBELIUS MINIATURED 


The British and Continental Agencies pro- 
duce another Sibelius symphony, No. 7, in 
necessarily small print, but clear and well got 
out (6s. 6d.). This remarkably compact, 
concentrated work is in Vol. 2 of the Sibelius 
Society, here. America knows two other 
recordings, those of the St. Louis Symphony 
(Golschmann: Victor) and of the N.Y. Phil. 
Sym., under Beecham (Col.). With something 
of the spirit of No. 4 go gleams of other worlds. 
No other single movement (the work is thus 
made) contains so much to experience and live 
oneself into. It is getting on for twenty years 
since Sibelius produced it. Shall we ever have 
another testament from this sad Northern land ? 


INDEX FOR VOLUME XX. 


It is hoped that this will be ready by about 
July 1st. The supply will be limited, and we 
are now accepting orders, which will be dealt 
with in rotation. The price is 2s. post free, for 
orders received before July 1st, or after that 
date, if still available, 2s. 6d. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF RECORDED SOUND 


By LYNTON FLETCHER 


Recorded Programmes Director of the B.B.C. 





R. CHRISTOPHER STONE?’S article 

in the January issue of THE GRrAmo- 
PHONE has raised a question of great interest 
in these days of post-war planning. The 
title of his article, ‘‘ Vita Brevis Ars Longa,” 
though more familiar to me when quoted 
the other way round, reminds me that it is 
unfortunately the first part of the quotation 
which is most operative at the present time. 
Only that fact would’ prevent me trying to 
do justice to Mr. Stone’s invitation to follow 
his admirable argument with one of my 
own. What follows is not a comprehensive 
survey, but rather some of the more per- 
sistent reflections which have remained 
with us in the course of building up our 
Library of Recorded Sound at Broadcasting 

House. ° 

There is, of course, no doubt that 
historically valuable sound records of every 
description are accumulating in every 
corner of the world. Nor can it be doubted 
that for the most part these collections bear 
little relation to one another, and are not 
conceived as contributions to a unified, 
much less to an articulate, whole. Before 
the war, we had inaugurated, through the 
good offices of the Union Internationale de 
Radio Diffusion at Geneva, a plan whereby 
records could be exchanged with other 
countries. The scheme is now in abeyance 
and must remain so until the war is won. 
Meanwhile, we can only hope that the work 
of collection, classification and, most 
important, expert precis writing, which we 
saw well under way on the Continent before 
the war, will have been continued. If it is 
not so, it will be many years before any 
international collection of sound records 
emerges in coherent form, for the output of 
records in Europe alone at the present time 
is staggering. So vast and so heterogeneous 
is the subject matter available in this 
country alone that any attempt to cut a 
cross-section from it becomes not merely 
valueless but dangerously misleading unless 
accompanied by a system of indexing, cross- 
indexing and general classification which is 
in itself a task of great complexity. Without 
such organisation we shall not be able to 
see the facts for the wax, and invaluable 
collections which should become the basis 
of historical research and an educational 
factor of prime importance, will become 
instead a lucky dip for the superficial 
investigator who delights in tracing ten- 
dencies which never prevailed and causes 
which do not exist. Sound recording is a 
new birth. Bibliographical classification is 
not, but it is still struggling to free itself from 
centuries of unorganised, uncentralised and 
unco-ordinated trial and error. They have 
much to learn from each other, and it is 
quite certain that only in a library where 
the most up-to-date and most carefully— 
and most comprehensively—planned filing 
svstem is applied will any practical synthesis 


be useful or possible. Better no Institute at 
all than one in which the biographical 
plagiarist can disport himself to the 
diversion and confusion of the growing 
generation. 

There is another reason why we should 
make haste slowly. Although it might 
appear at first sight as though the building 
up of a purely national library would be 
an essential prelude to a more ambitious 
international scheme, all our experience 
goes to show that this is not necessarily the 
case. Our own collection has long since 
passed the stage where the faint but unmis- 
takable tracings of some ultimate design 
can be clearly discerned. One can scarcely 
doubt that this library of 10,000 records, 
when we can bring it into focus, will emerge 
as a fragment of some vast, cosmic pattern. 
There is, indeed, hardly a record which 
has been added to the collection today 
which does not set the imagination off in 
search of its counterpart in a dozen different 
countries, or remind us that many of the 
records from abroad which we lack are as 
conspicuous by their absence from our 
shelves as is the absence of perspective from 
a picture drawn by a child. 

What part does the B.B.C. play in laying 
the foundation of an International Institute 
of Recorded Sound ? Few people would 
doubt that a great deal of what is significant 
in contemporary activity and thought finds 
its way sooner or later to the microphone. 
For ten years now the B.B.C. has been in a 
unique position to preserve recordings from 
an even wider point of view than its com- 
mercial contemporaries could be expected 
to envisage. In serving the needs of broad- 
casting, recorded programmes have at the 
same time served the wider interests of 
posterity. Although the Library has 
specialised in the interests of broadcasting, 
it has already been acknowledged as bearing 
a value transcending these limits, and some 
at least of the representatives of the national 
press who have reported on broadcasts or 
lectures based on the Library, have hinted 
that already it hardly falls short of being the 
nucleus of a national, or even the beginnings 
of an international, sound documentation 
of contemporary life. 

Your readers may like to know something 
about the B.B.C. Library itself. So far we 
have secured 10,000 items on discs and on 
films, and of course, copies of the more 

valuable items have been stored in safe 
places. The collection continues to grow 
despite the fact that only a small proportion 
of the total available material can be sur- 
veyed, much less recorded, at the present 
time. The ultimate aim, of course, is to 
leave no aspect of human activity wholly 
unrepresented. The present collection 
ranges from, records of outstanding events 
and public speeches, through the whole 
gamut of political and philosophical argu- 
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ment and persuasion into the field of 
dialectic itself, down to the recordings of 
the basic noises which form perhaps too 
big a part of our modern environment. The 
status quo ante bellum, which is how so 
many peope are beginning to think.of what 
used to be called “the piping days of 
peace,” has not been neglected, and even 
earlier periods are represented by records 
made and contributed by the Gramophone 
Company, or made by eye-witnesses who 
came to our studio to record their recol- 
lections whilst they were still fresh in 
memory. It was in this way that the Library 


acquired not only records of Sarah 
Bernhardt, Woodrow Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt and others, but also vivid 


descriptions recorded for us within the last 
few years by a survivor from the Titanic, or 
eye-witnesses present at the trial of Dreyfus 
or the arrest of Crippen. These things made 
history, and although the B.B.C. must 
always continue to collect and use records 
primarily for its own purposes, it seems 
obvious, since the needs of the B.B.C. are 
those of its listeners, that sooner or later 
copies of these records must find their place 
in some kind of international repository. 
The film companies, too, must make their 
contribution if the picture is to be complete. 

There remains the problem of Rights. 
Given proper safeguards. and the sympa- 
thetic collaboration of the many parties 
concerned, it is difficult to see why an 
International Sound Institute should not 
be given a large measure of freedom from 
the Copyright and other entanglements 
which necessarily govern the use of records 
destined for public performance. After all, 
some sacrifice of individual rights is a small 
price to pay for a guarantee of immortality. 
Nor must an International Institute be 
circumscribed by the narrower rules of 
commercial enterprise. Those who are 
bona fide public lecturers, exhibitors, students 
or just people bent on the serious pursuit of 
knowledge, should be granted unrestricted 
access to its archives. In fact, the general 
public must be free to roam through, but 
not to talk in, the listening cubicles of the 
Institute. 

This is no moment to conjecture about the 
Charter and organisation of an Interna- 
tional Institute of Recorded Sound. Its 
ramifications and its relations with educa- 
tion, and the many other organisations 
engaged on historical documentation and 
research cannot be clearly envisaged until 
the war is over. The uses of recording itself 
are far from fully developed, and its 
potential applications in the field of 
psychology or biology or psycho-therapy, 
for example, have been barely explored. 

Nothing less, then, than national status 
as a short-term, with international status 
as a long-term policy, seems to me either 
adequate or even useful. The survey 
involved can never be exhaustive, and since 
it must be selective it is imperative that it 
shall be disinterested, detached, compre- 
hensive and free alike from the prejudice of 
vested interests, and from the expedients of 
political manoeuvre. It must be planned so 
that, in Byron’s phrase :— 

“Without or with offence to friends or foes, 

I sketch your world exactly as it goes.” 


oO 
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Notes from my Diary 
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TOSCANINI 


By F. W. GAISBERG 


hey on my first visit to Milan the name 
and genius of Toscanini was impressed 
upon me. As early as 1902 I had heard 
him conduct his Turin Orchestra in Elgar’s 
‘Enigma Variations”? and before that I 
witnessed his conducting of the premiere of 
the opera “‘ Germania” at the La Scala, 
when I heard Caruso for the first time. 
Who could go to Milan year after year, as 
I did for forty years, without becoming 
saturated with Toscanini lore. My friend 
Carlo Sabajno worshipped him as a 
divinity. Carlo was his maestro substitute 
during the historic Turin Exhibition of 1898 
when the master staggered musical Italy by 
conducting forty-three concerts by memory. 
No wonder the youngsters of that day 
worshipped and tried to emulate him. 
Future Weingartners and Mengelbergs 
would hang around him to run his errands : 
** Vai compratemi un pacchetto di macedonia”? 
or “‘ un Toscano” (“Go buy me a box of 
cigarettes”’ or “a Tuscan cigar’). He 
loved those black, vile-smelling Italian 
cigars. 

Many stories have been told of Toscanini’s 
uncompromising attitude towards singers. 
Undoubtedly many artists have had occa- 
sion to nurse bruises after rehearsals, when 
things have not gone well. Yet he was 
deeply appreciative of merit and intelligence 
in singers, amongst whom he counted some 
of his truest friends. Strange bed-fellows, 
Chaliapin and Toscanini, yet they got on 
well together in their many performances 
of Boris and Mefistofele, both at the La 
Scala and the Metropolitan before World 
War'No. 1. 

Hardly had Chaliapin arrived in England 
after the Revolution in Russia when he 
received a cable from Toscanini inviting 
him to sing Boris at the La Scala, where he 
was ther in charge. The message was 
couched in the most flattering and friendly 
terms and Chaliapin regretted that com- 
mitments already entered into in America 
made it impossible for him to accept. 
Whenever they met they were demon- 
stratively affectionate and genuinely relished 
each other’s company. The part of Boris 
was eventually given to Zilianski. At a 
rehearsal this artist inserted an effect not in 
the score. Down came Toscanini’s stick 
with a slap-bang and sharply rang out the 
Maestro’s familiar “‘ Ma che ! Ma che ! cosa 
fai !”? (Now, now! What are you up to !’’) 
and Zilianski’s: ‘*‘ Maestro, but that’s the 
way Chaliapin does it.”” Then Toscanini’s 
retort: “‘ Ma Chaliapin e un grande 
artista and who are you ?” 

Toscanini seems to be chronically testy 
and always on his guard against boring 
people and thick-skulled singers. To some 
of these who would attempt to placate him 
with ‘‘ Commendatore ’’ he would snap back 
** Mi chiamo Maestro.” During his reign at 
the La Scala the stage doorkeeper would 
give out the barometer readings for the 


day as one passed through the door: 
** Oggi calmo ” or “ Oggi tempesto” (“ To-day 
calm” or “To-day storm”). All this 
could be attributed to health—he is a life- 
long sufferer from bad digestion, and his 
wife, Carlotta, is always near him to prepare 
his special dishes and nurse him. A few 
intelligent singers of the type of Pertile, 
Stabile, Dusolina Giannini, Baccaloni, etc. 
receive consideration and kindness from 
him. Many others would have a sadder 
story to tell. 
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Of the men of the orchestra, once they 
are accepted and established, he kindly, 
almost fatherly, calls them ‘“‘ figliuolo mio” 
(“ my little son ”’) ; they love this. To be 
thus addressed is to them like the kiss of a 
relenting mistress. His reprimands are 
always merited and they well know it. 

I asked a very good friend of Toscanini’s 
what made him so habitually abrupt and 
unapproachable. He replied that he 
thought he was an unhappy man by nature ; 
then he changed his mind and said it may 
be his chronically bad digestion. 

There was a young German producer 
(Herr Lert) engaged specially from Berlin 
for the Scala production of “ Tristan”. I 
met him early one morning outside the 
theatre in tears. “I can’t stand it,” he 
said. ‘“* Last night, after the performance, 
he had me on a lightning rehearsal up to 
three this morning ; then he telephoned to 
tell me how bad I am and to meet him at 
8 o’clock for more trials. Does he think I 
don’t know my job? I am getting out of 
here, back to Berlin.” As he spoke the 
Maestro, bright and alert, appeared from 
behind the portio where we were standing 
and, seeing the despondent Lert, he gave 
him the “ figliuolo mio” and asked him to 
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forgive the telephone call. He added that 
he had been worked up and had to get his 
spleen off, and Lert was the first one he iit 
upon. As the Maestro passed on, a flush of 
pleasure spread over the German’s face 
and he said to me, “* Oh, so that’s how it is !” 
and gave a sigh of relief. 

Toscanini’s reputation as an uncom- 
promising disciplinarian at rehearsals has 
justification, but it was earned in Italy, 
where symphony orchestra concerts was an 
acquired taste and orchestral standards 
had been allowed to slide. The habit of 
cajoling and driving the players thus 
fastened itself on him. I noticed that there 
was less of this when he directed the old 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and, upon 
sober reflection, it could have been for no 
other reason than that this organisation 
was a very plastic body of long tradition, 
even if their average age was considerably 
higher than any other society he had ever 
confronted. Anton Weiss, their secretary, 
gloated to me when he had secured Tos- 
canini and shivered when he reflected on 
the baptism of fire that awaited the men. 
When I met him after the first fehearsal he 
was the most surprised man as he reported 
to me that there had been no eruptions 
and, indeed, throughout his collaboration 
with these experienced and _ responsive 
veterans they worked in cordial relation- 
ship. Burghauser, the President of the 
orchestra, and Anton Weiss assumed the 
credit for prevailing on Toscanini to become 
the conductor and patron of their orchestra, 
beginning with a series of symphonic 
concerts in Vienna and later the Salzburg 
Festival Opera performances. The pro- 
ceeds went to increase the orchestral 
Pension Fund to a handsome amount. 
After dissociating himself from the La 
Scala Opera in 1929 and declaring he 
would thereafter devote himself principally 
to symphonic concerts, it was a great 
achievement for friends Weiss and Burg- 
hauser to secure him for their opera. 

So successful were the Salzburg Festival 
Seasons when Toscanini presided there, 
that it made that lovely town a mecca of 
musicians and brought to it fortune and 
world fame. ‘“ Fidelio,” ‘‘ Falstaff,” “‘ Zau- 
berfléte,”’ “‘ Meistersanger ’’ were his operas. 
I attended these performances and most of 
the rehearsals and count it as one of the 
rarest experiences of my life. 

The Salzburg Festival is a joint enterprise 
of the Salzburg Municipality, the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Vienna 
Opera Choral Society. They gave Tos- 
canini every possible support to carry out 
his ideas in production, cast and perform- 
ance. Toscanini worked like a slave, 
enjoyed every minute of it and called it a 
holiday. He was surrounded by congenial 
spirits like Stabile, Baccaloni, Dusolina 
Giannini and a relay of Italian friends from 
Milan who invaded Salzburg through the 
Brenner Pass in cars and trains, in spite of 
the bristling guns and frontier friction. I 
hovered around during those three seasons 
1935, 1936 and 1937, enjoying it immensely, 
but always with the hope of recording gems 
of production. I had consolation in plenty 
of lounging in the Bazar Cafe, where one 
met the great and near great in this oasis 
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To all who can recognise 
the Highest Art in Song 


In the’ whole of music nothing is more exacting, nothing more 
personal, and nothing more capable of reaching to the extremes of 
human emotion—alike on the part of composer, singer and listener 
—than the art of song. 


When my friend, Mr. Edward Sackville West, suggested that 
I might ask Madame Oda Slobedskaya to record some Russian 
songs I felt at once stirred by the idea. The result was four records 
which have already become a treasured possession to many of the 
limited few who can bring from within themselves that which only 
the truest lover of art in any form can understand. 


I am prompted to return again on this page to these songs by 
great Russian composers because the collection is of the utmost 
beauty, and because the performance of them all by Madame 
Slobodskaya is consummate. Such singing is indeed rarely heard. 
It is so easy, so sure, so perfect in intonation, and so suffused by the 
particular emotional colouring of each individual song. And the 
accompaniments by Ivor Newton are exquisitely attuned to singer 
and music. 


Not many of these records are left, and the question of further 
supplies is difficult. Fortunately for those who wish to take this 
opportunity the records were put into stock before the last Budget, 
and therefore carry the lower purchase tax. Four 12-in. records 
with English translations—Price 35/6. Recorded by Decca exclu- 
sively for Rimingtons. 


FRED SMITH 
TCHAIKOWSKY TCHEREPNIN CESAR CUI 
The Golden Cornfields | Would Have Kissed You _—‘The Statue 
So Soon Forgotten TANEIEV 
Was not | Once Like a RACHMANINOV ~My Heart is Throbbing 
Tender Blade that Sprung The Lilacs Dreams Nocturne 
Had | Only Known How Fair this Spot In the Silence of the Night 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42/43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 1171 
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LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 
A John Field Suite. Sir Hamilton Harty. 5 Parts. 


6th Side — Serious Doll, No. 2 from The Nursery Suite. Elgar. 


DX 1118-20 











GREIG CENTENARY 
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Pianoforte Solo 


Grieg — Ballade, in G Minor Op. 24 DX 1116-7 











LANDAUER 


Prince Igor Dances. Borodin— arr. Rawicz and Landauer = = = = DB2112 








ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 


Smoke gets in your Eyes ; Lover come back to Me 


SANDY McPHERSON at the Theatre Organ 


Carissima. Elgar ; 
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Humoreske. Dvorak - 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Hawaiian Memories (No. 3) : 


Soft Green Seas ; Sweet Hawaiian Chimes ; Rhythm of the Islands ; My little Grass 
shack in Kealakehua ; Mi Nei ; On Moonlight Bay 


- - - FB2925 


The Columbia Graphophone Company Limited, Hayes, Middlesex 
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ISOBEL BAILLIE 


Gerald Moore at the Piano 
O can ye sew Cushions (Trad’l-arr. 
M.K. Lees) = = © - - 
_ B 
O Whistle an’ I'll come to You (287!!! 
(Words: Burns; Music: Trad’l-arr. Diack) 


JOHN McHUGH | 


With Orchestra Conducted by Henry Geehl 
Passing By. £.Purcell - - - = =\epagng 
None but the weary Heart. Tchaikovsky 


TURNER LAYTON 


You, too, can have a lovely Romance ; Old Uncle Bud  - - FB2930 





CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


The Lady who didn’t believe in Love - 
I’ve heard that Song Before - |r ~_ 


Run little Raindrop, Run - - = - - = = FB 2931 
When you know you’re not Forgotten - - - 


VICTOR SILVESTER and his Ballroom Orchestra 


I’ve heard that Song Before ; Really and Truly - FB 2927 
Where’s my Love?; Whispering Grass - = - FB 2928 











Future Supplies ! Your future record supplies 


depend upon you. Take your old records now to your Record 
Dealer 
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of bliss in a world of storms. I had long 
decided that recording during the Festival 
was hopelessly impossible, where singers, 
musicians and the theatre were employed 
twenty-four hours a day between rehearsals 
and performance. 

I looked forward to the “‘ Meistersanger ” 
and had a pass to attend the Probe Generale. 
The good burghers of Salzburg looked upon 
general rehearsals as their special monopoly 
and, without cost to themselves, invited 
their friends to attend as their guests, thus 
in a most economic way wiping otf old scores. 
On the occasion of this rehearsal over 2,000 
expectant Salzburgers filled the theatre. 
I was with Madame Carlotta and her son- 
in-law, Count Castelbarco. I heard her 
uneasily muttering, “‘ The Maestro will 
certainly object to rehearsing with a full 
audience.” Sure enough, Toscanini smartly 
stepped on the podium, looked around, and 
with a glance of dark annoyance, promptly 
left. It took just five minutes to turn those 
disappointed and angry burghers into the 
street. Only when the house was cleared 
did the rehearsal start. 

When in congenial company, Toscanini 
can also tell a good story, well garnished 
with the dialects of Italy. If he ran into 
his friend Chaliapin at Paganis Restaurant 
or in the Savoy Grill, it usually led to an 
exchange of one or more stories, at which 
they were both past masters in telling and 
enjoying (reciprocity is the basis of story- 
telling). One of his stories occurs to me. 
It was about an oboe player he took with 
him every season to New York. The man, 
a Neapolitan, became a chronic grumbler, 
complaining that he and his wife found the 
cost of living in New York too high and he 
must have more money. Toscanini would 
meet the fellow’s grievance with an advance, 
but back he would come again, until he 
became a nuisance. ‘‘ Could the wife dance 
in the Ballet,” asked Toscanini, searching 
to accommodate the matter. The Neapoli- 
tan puffed out his cheeks and made an 
eloquent sweep of his arms to indicate the 
wife’s elephantine proportions. ‘*‘ Good,” 
responded the Maestro, “ put her name 
down for the Chorus.” 

Toscanini has three very human traits ; 
he likes to polish his own boots, he enjoys 
smoking black Toscano cigars and in his 
sleep he grinds his teeth. In the Simplon 
Express my friend discovered these peculi- 
arities when he occupied the upper berth 
in the 8.20 p.m. express to Milan and 
Toscariini occupied the lower. The next 
morning, walking up and down the plat- 
form at the frontier station, he asked, 
‘Did you sleep well?” to which my friend 
replied, ‘“‘ Not so badly. I would have 
slept better but you kept me awake grinding 
your teeth.” The Maestro taughed and 
thought it a great joke. My friend did not 
add that the smell of his black Toscano 
was another disturbing factor. 

There is a wonderful film scenario yet to 
be written and filmed on that page of 
Toscanini’s life dealing with the courageous 
stand he took on the persecution of the Jews 
and the rule of the Dictators. No other 
musician, barring Pablo Casals, has paid so 
high a price for his convictions. It stamps 
him as one of ‘the bravest of the brave. 
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Fritz Kreisler himself told of a visit he paid 
Toscanini in New York, when he saw him 
handling a cable just received from Winifred 
Wagner urging him to take charge of the 
1933 Bayreuth Season. He had brilliantly 
conducted there in 1930 and when Siegfried 
died that year he promised the widow he 
would help her out during the 1933 season, 
but he had reckoned, without the Nazi 
Party coming to power with their anti- 
Jewish programme. How could he fulfil 
his promise to her under these conditions? 
It was against all his sense of human 
justice to condone these actions by return- 
ing to Bayreuth. Kreisler said he entered 
the hotel apartment and saw the Maestro 
surrounded by photographs of Wagner, 
Bayreuth and the Wagner family. In his 
hand he held an original manuscript of the 
master, a gift of Winifred. Together they 
worded a cable of refusal, but it was a bitter 
pill for Toscanini. 

Another part of the scenario should 
depict the trying but successful season 
conducting the Palestine Orchestra, all 
proceeds of which were to benefit the 
Jewish cause, his own fees included. He 
had actually promised to return for the 
1938 season and had firmly laid his plans 
to do this. However, when he visited his 
great friend Sir Louis Sterling and told him 
of his intention, he promptly took steps to 
prevent so foolhardy an undertaking, in 
view of the grave turn of political events in 
Europe. It was no easy matter to deter 
Toscanini and it was only by great good 
fortune that Sir Louis was able to contact 
Dr. Hertz, Chief Rabbi of Palestine, a few 
minutes before his departure for the Croydon 
aerodrome. He immediately sent Toscanini 
a peremptory command to abandon the 
trip because of political unrest. 

To this episode must be added Toscanini’s 
last departure from his homeland and the 
obstacles placed in his way by the Italian 
authorities’ refusal of an exit permit or 
permission to carry out funds and personal 
belongings: He was virtually a prisoner in 
his own home. Finally, when he and his 
family did leave for France, they were held 
up at the frontier, where David Sarhoff, 
the R.C.A. President with whom he had a 
contract to conduct the great N.B.C. 
Orchestra for radio concerts, met him with 
a powerful car and motored the family to 
Havre to embark for New ‘York. But 
Toscanini returned to the Lucerne Festival 
of 1939 and eventu&lly was marooned there 
when war broke out. He was one of the five 
thousand more or less worried passengers 
who embarked on the s.s. George Washington 
from Bordeaux in October, 1939. . During 
the entire trip he barely issued from his 
cabin. 

Arturo Toscanini was 76 years old on 
March 25th, 1943, and from all accounts is 
still going strong. The only talking machine 
company ever to have a contract direct 
with Toscanini was the Gramophone Co., 
Ltd. The Victor Company had an exclusive 
contract with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the National Broadcasting 
Corporation Orchestra and through these 
they also enjoyed his service for the record- 
ings that appear on their catalogues. In 
the same way the Gramophone Company, 
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through their contract with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation Orchestra, se- 
cured those excellent records on their 
lists, including Beethoven’s Symphonies 
Nos. 1 and 6 in 1937 and No. 4 and the 
Leonora No. 1 in 1939. The recording of 
each of these called upon the greatest 
patience and preparation by the recording 
staff. He was never asked to make com- 
promises for the machine, nor would he 
have done so. In my book, “ The Music 
Goes Round,” I have told how I assisted 
Owen Mase of the B.B.C. in securing 
Toscanini for their 1937 Musical Festival 
and some of the stories of studio recording 
experiences and when “spot” recording 
was carried out during concert perform- 
ances. How every time the tympanist 
made a thunderous attack on his drums 
the controller would have a heart attack or 
when, in some soft violoncello passage, Tos- 
canini’s voice singing the melody would 
drown the solo instrument. Pianissimos 
inaudible above the surface of the disc or 
fortissimos that sent stabs across into the 
next groove. 

Yet with all the ups and downs, there 
still remains ‘an ample list of great works 
capable of showing future generations the 
genius of the greatest conductor of our 
time. There are regrettable absences 
which should be remedied as early as 
possible, while Toscanini is still vigorous ; 
namely the remaining Brahms Symphonies 
(Nos. 2, 3 and 4), the complete Verdi 
** Requiem,” Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony and, if possible, one or both of his 
favourite operas, “* Falstaff ’’ and ‘‘ Fidelio.” 


FOREIGN RECORD DATA WANTED 

May we draw attention once more to the let- 
ter in the April number, appealing for foreign 
data to help in the compilation of a new com- 
plete discography of Classical music ? Though 
a number of most helpful letters have been 
received, yet there still remain many of the 
matters previously mentioned on which infor- 
mation is still wanted, in particular, Anthologie 
Sonore data for records 81-100 (issued 1938-9). 
Would readers who have any foreign data 
please act on this reminder and offer to lend 
it ? And will officers of Gramophone Societies 
try to bring the matter to the ears of their 
members ? Address: F. F. Clough, Kingswood, 
Pen-y-bryn Road, Colwyn Bay. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 

Mr. Francis J. Kelly, Hon. Sec., Dublin 
Gramophone Society, caps the Chelmsford 
Society’s claim (April), of a 1938 membership of 
g risen to 180, with his own experience, starting 
the D.G.S. in September, 1939, with 8 members 
and now over the 500 mark. “ Of course,” he 
adds, ‘‘ there is no comparison between condi- 
tions here and with you; still we have our 
difficulties, too.” 

The Southport and District Gramophone 
Society, 120, Churchgate, Hesketh Park, 
Southport, has issued its Syllabus up to Sep- 
tember goth. The opening session was devoted 
to a competition evening : ‘‘-Name this record.” 
Among unusual programmes arranged we note : 
Singers, compared and contrasted ; Mozart’s 
lesser-known works; English music; the 
music of Poland ; and Song and Dance. 

The Leeds Gramophone Society has just been 
formed of a few enthusiastic music-lovers, and 
meetings are held on Tuesdays in the Belgrave 
Chapel Hall. Address the Hon. Sec., at. 18a, 
Moorfield Drive, Baildon, Yorks. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): A John Field Suite 
(Harty), and Serious Doll, No. 2 
from ‘* Nursery Suite” (Elgar). 
Columbia DX1118-20 (12 ins., 19s. 
103d.) 

We can realise how congenial was 
Harty’s undertaking, in gathering a nosegay 
by which to remember a famous Irishman, 
from whose hands the torch of novelty 
passed to those of a greater man. John 
Field of Dublin may reasonably be said 
to have invented, in 1814, the nocturne. 
He was born in 1782, and thus lived half 
his life before Chopin was born. Appren- 
ticed to Clementi, he worked, most of his 
time, in Russia (Glinka was a pupil of his), 
and much early piano music of the Russians 
reflects Field, as well as the richer develop- 
ments of Chopin and Schumann. He wrote 
concertos, sonatas, anda piano quintet, and 
was immensely admired by Schumann and 
Liszt. The B.B.C. has let us hear, besides 
the nocturnes, a few of the bigger works. 
The quintet in A has, like most of his 
writings, tender, fragile tunes, but they 
seem there unsuited for the vigorous or 
purely decorative treatment. I don’t 
know the date of the A flat concerto, which 
has been broadcast: it sounds as much 
Mendelssohnian as Chopinesque or Schu- 
mannesque. (Field died in 1837—twelve 
years before Chopin, ten before Mendel- 
ssohn, and nineteen before Schumann.) 
There is a good deal of mere drawing-room 
stuff in the longer works, which help us to 
understand what, in the way of all manner 
of foreign influences, was wished on us in 
the 19th century ; we were not able to 
make a music of our own, apart from small 
things such as those Field invented. His 
finales breathe a naive jollity that may have 
in it some Irish element of sportiveness. In 
the main, he both gave out something fresh, 
and absorbed a great deal more from 
outsiders. 

It is amusing to put on the first movement 
Polka immediately after Shostakovitch’s 
satirical piece similarly named. Field is 
bent on simpler happiness, which he con- 
veys to anyone who longs for old (but not 
unhappy) days, and peace so long ago. His 
“influences” of course included the 
Italianate and Germanic, each seen through 
the pretty strong glasses of British approval 
and, one might think, decorum. The 
Nocturne is No. 5, in B flat (in the volume 
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I happen to have—Breitkopf’s collection of 
eighteen examples of this style). Harty, 
always enjoying a touch of Irish decora- 
tiveness, adds several to the notes of his 
fellow-countryman, in one place succeeding 
in reminding us of those more Italianate 
touches which one finds in some of the 
“Trish”? ballads which were too plainly 
bent to the prevailing taste of the typical 
drawing-room amateur, trained at the 
Opera to admire all and every kind of 
ornament. As to.decoration, Field is said 
to have given much variety to his pieces, 
apart from the printed form we now have, 
whenever he played them. So one might 
well expect from the virtuoso pianist, deal- 
ing with matter so highly dependent upon 
a charm which had not yet been passed 
through the finer imaginative filter of a 
Chopir. 

The third piece, a slow waltz, is entitled 
Remembrance, perhaps as good an example 
of old-fashioned tenderness as we could 
wish. The last takes two sides; it is a 
rondo, Midi—probably from a concerto, 
though I have no information. This is 
admirable sport, in its gentle way: the 
good classic remembering his Haydn (com- 
plete with a too-brief “‘ catastrophe ”’ at the 
start of the last side), but also invoking his 
master Clementi. So he gathers his posy, 
and then is called to lunch by the mid-day 
chime. Harty has tricked out the bouquet 
with pretty scalloped paper, coloured, gilt, 
and be-ribboned, and the style of perform- 
ance suits this movement best, I think ; the 
others sound at times a bit heavy-handed, 
though the recording is delightfully bright. 
A detail or two of treatment by individual 
instruments seems slightly shaky. 


The last-side piece recalls the time when 
we used to watch and hear Elgar con- 
ducting the L.S.O. in these affectionate 
memories of an old man, his tributes to 
children of to-day. Here, as in the Field 
(though so differently motived), are the 
effects of a period and a refined, reflective 
temperament upon the common if not 
commonplace idioms of a genré. Like the 
master of pencil or brush, Elgar could give 
to his lines the assurance which only a 
lifetime’s technique can furnish. It will 
always seem infinitely easy to do such 
things ; and not one trier in a hundred can 
ever do them with the right air of ease and 
affection, truth and sadness. To hear such 
a trifle is to realise (now, some of us feel, 
as never before) what childhood’s heritage 
is and what in a sane world it might be. 


National Symphony Orchestra of 
America (Kindler): ‘‘Boris God- 
ounov ” Love Music, Act 3 (Mous- 
sorgsky-Kindler) ; Polka from Ballet, 
‘ The Age of Gold ” (Shostakovitch). 
H.M.V. C3346 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 


The garden (or fountain) scene, the 
finale of Act 3, is a duet between Marina 
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and Dmitri. She, the daughter of a prince 
of Poland, has stolen out to meet her lover 
Gregory, who is posing as the missing 
Tsarevitch of Russia, Dmitri. He has 
sworn to overthrow the usurper Boris and 
win the crown, and she is ambitious to be 
queen. Gregory-Dmitri sings with her the 
duet in which they swear, as lovers, to 
pursue to triumph these ends. The swing- 
ing if rather monotonous theme is here 
glorified, first by Rimsky-Korsakov and 
then by Kindler. The music is not the most 
typical Moussorgsky, having a more 
Southern easy-going motion in the air, 
with (as we expect from Rimsky’s vitamin 
treatment) a somewhat Wagnerian sheen. 
One thinks, too, of Broadway and Zieg- 
feldery. It provides good bold sentiment, 
rich warmth and stimulating drive, in this 
impressive recording. I do not find a disc 
containing the vocal music now in the list : 
my old H.M.V. (Smirnoff-Davidoff) has to 
represent this interesting aspect of Boris 
when I lecture. We could do with several 
new recordings of the best, most typical art 
in Boris—preferably in its original form, 
now available. 

The Shostakovitch Polka, from a fairly 
early ballet, is the music of quip and crank, 
whimsical oddity of orchestration and 
comical fingers-to-nose, which follows the 
mode of lighter Stravinsky (though no one 
has handled the style so cleverly as the old 
man ; perhaps Prokofiev at his best comes 
nearest to it. I doubt if there can ever be 
more than one perfect work in this sort ; 
itsname is Petroushka). In the stark fashion of 
his earlier day, Shostakovitch seems to have 
done clever work: the ballet as a whole 
is not known here. Perhaps the conductor’s 
treatment sounds a bit solemn, instead of 
mocking ; but the big recording makes 
every point tell like a rapier thrust. 


Moscow State Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Prokofiev): ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet” Ballet Suite, No. 2. 
Decca Z1, and 3-6 (12 ins., 33s. 14d.) 


The matured mind of Prokofiev has 
always presented quite a number of aspects 
of piquant interest, not only because he has 
found the equation between the most 
acceptable Soviet art and his own powers, 
but because when he had passed through 
the Chout stage, he showed us (in the con- 
certos particularly) what an ingenious and 
agreeable brand of brilliance he could 
deploy. And brilliance, in a world that has 
of late grown drab, is much to be enjoyed, 
even if few composers now are able to add 
to it the inner excitement that, in their 
day, men like Liszt and Tchaikovsky could 
infuse. Perhaps Peter and the Wolf (H.M.V.) 
is the happjest of recent fun; we were 
unfortunately not allowed to become 
familiar with the farce and grotesquerie of 
The Love for Three Oranges, which needs to 
be seen and heard on the stage. 

I should think that Prokofiev might well 
be further explored by those who do not 
want much intellectuality in their music. 
E.N. once used the phrase “‘ half impish, half 
wistful,” about something of his. The wistful 
spirit may perhaps be the basic romanticism 
that so many moderns retain and exhibit, 
sometimes beneath a covering of asperity. 
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At times, as in the funeral music here, the 
asperity seems apt for the spirit’s pang. For 
the most part, we have no strong infusion 
of it here, though the satirical intent may 
reasonably be found, I think, in the opening 
picture of the Montagues and Capulets. 

We have been able to keep fair track of 
Prokofiev’s progress in the Peter and 
Lieut. Kije music. In these, and the present 
music, we have to try to equate the par- 
ticular type of realistic art favoured by the 
Soviets (which includes a return to old 
nationalistic-patriotic war subjects, though 
now from different motives than those 
which stirred Glinka a century ago), with 
the general satirical or ironic trend of 
Prokofiev’s mind. Thus, we do not get a 
Romeo and Juliet ballet which (as regards the 
music, any way: I do not know how the 
choreography went) seems to be in the 
strain either of Shakespeare’s amazing 
concentration of young tragic passion, of 
Gounod’s sweet stuff, or Tchaikovsky’s 
semi-Byronic tone poem. Nor is it at 
all likely that the music stands with any 
other treatment, whether in symphonic 
poem, overture, or opera, from Bellini to 
Raff, Benda to Berlioz, Steibelt to Svendsen, 
or Zingarelli to Holbrooke and Edward 
German. 

The portions thus released omit, at the 
moment, record Z2, which, I gather from a 
short note by Mr. Calvocoressi, concerns 
Juliet’s wakening to love. This would be 
one of the most interesting sections, since 
of the numerous pieces which make up the 
two suites, not many appear to “ delve 
beneath the surface of the play,” as this 
very able writer put it. The ballet (1935-6) 
appears in two suites, selected not in strict 
sequence of the scenes, but so as to form 
contrasted, varied collections. These have 
been broadcast, respectively in April, 
1939, and January, 1938; The first suite 
contains seven scenes, sketches or incidents : 
Dance of the People, Scene, Madrigal, Minuet, 
Maskers, followed by the Balcony Scene, and 
finally the duel, Romeo’s grief, the death of 
Tybalt and the mourning for him. 

This second suite contains the following 
items: Z1, Montague and Capulet. Z2, Friar 
Laurence ; and Dance. Z4, Romeo and Juliet 
before Parting ; this continues on the first 
side of Z5, the second side having Dance 
of the Antillese Girls. Z6 contains the 
seventh scene, Romeo at the Grave of Juliet. 

Without having seen the ballet, we are 
in the familiar position, that in an art 
wherein the mimetic interpretation of a 
familiar story often makes the music some- 
thing of a helpmaid, we are unable to judge 
of the reactions of mime, décor and music : 
two-thirds of the appeal is absent. However, 
our knowledge of the development of 
Prokofiev suggests, as I indicated above, that 
we do not cling too closely to our English 
idea of Shakespeare’s tragedy, but open our 
ears to the ideas of a now well-known 
musical mind, yet one that, being Russian, 
is likely to speak a language that may need 
some interpreting before we can say 
“Yes, I see what you mean ”’ to everything 
that he adumbrates. The heavy, four- 
square basic tramp of Montague and Capulet 
first suggests the desperate pride of the 
enemy houses, and soon changes to a more 
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plaintive, perhaps ironical treatment of a 
rising and falling arpeggio. An outburst 
of—perhaps—horror brings a relief of 
tension. The contrasting interlude, Mr. 
Calvocoressi tells us, shows Juliet dancing 
with Paris. The second side appears to 
pose a striking comment before the resump- 
tion of the swaggering phraseology, in a 
spirit which it might not be too far-fetched 
to describe as neurotic. This may not 
necessarily ‘be the standpoint of the com- 
poser, but the music makes one feel that 
it might be: he sees the contending nobles 
as puppets: it might not be too fanciful to 
recall a little the spirit of Stravinsky, in 
Petroushka. 

The next side we have, Friar Laurence, is 
interpreted in terms of the ballet’s depiction 
of the monk, not as Shakespeare shows him, 
but as “‘a descendant of Friar Tuck ” — 
with a caricatural intent. This element in 
Prokofiev’s makeup is not unfamiliar: 
some of our own younger composers 
caught the knack, and early Walton shows 
how cleverly it can be turned off. If one 
were not armed with the note as to the 
composer’s idea, a phrase or two would, I 
think, give a clue: the orchestration of this 
bit of pseudo-solemn sentimentality, for 
example. 

The Dance on the other side of Z3 is not 
further defined. It is a brisk, brightly- 
coloured affair, with one of those obvious 
tunes that again, just for a moment, remind 
us of Stravinsky in his least complex moods. 
This side is perhaps as clear as any in its 
hint that the Soviets like their music to be 
tuneful, and where possible, cheerful. I 
imagine here a dance possibly of maskers, 
with a spice of wildness or diablerie 1n 1t, 
such as, we might say, the disguising of per- 
sonality in fancy dress permits and encour- 
ages. The side seems a good sample of the 
Prokofiev skill in somewhat stark (but 
never, in this music, very harsh) depiction 
of revelry. 

Z4 and 5 bring the longest scene, that of 
the lovers’ parting. Prokofiev has an easy 
mastery of pace, and of repetition (an 
element dear to all Russian minds). His 
touching the fragments of a theme is also 
admirably suggestive, and perhaps in one 
or two shapings of harmony we think how 
members of the younger end, such as 
Shostakovitch, have learned something 
from an elder born just over the half- 
century ago. .The plaintiveness is possibly, 
for some, of an external type ; it does not 
delve, or hammer at the heart as Tchai- 
kovsky did ; it has at moments an almost 
classical line ; but in the middle side of the 
three it becomes wilder, with.a drive and 
swirl of an older order, recalling the open- 
hearted sentiment of an earlier day than 
this, and of composers not possessing 
Prokofiev’s ironical outlook. The studied 
simplicity of the rising-arpeggio background 
on the last side is perhaps an antidote to the 
sentiment of the middle side. (In the 
quieter music, by the way, one finds the 
record not quite silent.) 

Before the final scene there is a dance 
of slave girls, which seems tolerably sober, 
with its tambourine taps and a touch of 
the strangeness that we find in many of the 
newer Russian discs which bring us music 
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of lands touching the orient. Yet this is not 
of the rather too easy Rimsky brand of 
easternism, nor does it seem to correlate 
with anything one remembers of (presum- 
ably) authentic native music, as reflected in 
many recent records. It may be reckoned 
pretty pure Prokofiev in one of the many 
curious little poses he is able to assume 
with a curiously naive attractiveness. 

The last disc, Romeo’s mourning for 
Juliet, uses, as noted above, a little more 
asperity than the rest of the music, in 
recalling the progress of the drama, some- 
times with a melodic reminiscence, and 
always with a power of orchestral manipula- 
tion that seems to show the composer letting 
himself go in fuller fling than anywhere 


else. He does not lack the lyrical note, in 


his lighter moments ; it is the combined 
qualities of the ‘lyrically romantic, the 
pungent and whimsical, with that half- 
wistful emotion which one feels in so much 
modern music, as of one yearning for the 
spirit of older, surer days: these qualities, 
rather than the actual “‘ modernity” of 
his writing or any striking power of pene- 
tration, make Prokofiev an_ interesting 
composer, one who can always be met now 
with the expectation (as in this admirably- 
realised treatment of his ideas, under his 
own conductorship) of no-dull-moment— 
if one is prepared to get inside his frame of 
reference, and forget Bardolatry. 


PRINCE IGOR 


Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra and 
Artists: “ Prince Igor ” (Borodin) : 
Scene of Yaroslavna with Galitzky, 
Konchak’s Air, The Polovtsian 
Dances and Chorus, and Duet of 
Prince Igor and Yaroslavna. Decca 
X265-8 (12 ins., 39s. 8d.). 

A welcome recording, in a strong style 
that broadly parallels the spirit of the com- 
poser. Two of the extracts don’t appear 
in current catalogues. The first has a 
possibly misleading label, in this translation 
(it is all sung in Russian, of course) ; the 
first name of the would-be usurper Galitzky 
seems to have been Vladimir, like that of 
Igor’s son ; the clearest indication (if long- 
distance memory serves: I have no score 
by me) would be: Scene of Yaroslavna with 
Galitzky—she (again, if I recall aright) 
turning her wrath upon him. In case 
anyone should not know the plot, I would 
mention that Igor (A. Baturin) and his 
son Vladimir go to fight the Polovsty, 
whose magnanimous chief is Khan Konchak 
(M. Mikhailov). At home, Galitzky (A. 
Pirogev) plots to seize power, while the 
faithful wife Yaroslavna (K. Derjinskaya) 
holds the fort and foils the villain. In the 
end Igor escapes and is reunited with 
Yaroslavna. The son marries the Khan’s 
daughter, and stays with that tribe. 

With a little imagination the scenes here 
given, which Borodin took from the 12th 
century Tale of Igor’s Army, fill up with vivid 
life. Some lucky ones will be reminded of 
Beecham’s 1917 season, which I missed, 
being engaged in Another Place, and the 
Russian season of 1931, which also I missed. 
Sir Thomas should have something good to 
say of those adventures, in his auto- 
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biography, A Mingled Chime, which Putman 
is issuing in the States. 

How Borodin ever got as much of the 
opera written as he contrived to compose in, 
hours when, as he said, he was too unwell 
to pursue his profession of Professor of 
Chemistry, one cannot see. He began in 
1869, and when he died in 1887 Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Glazounov had to finish it ; 
earlier, for a performance of the famous 
dances, Liadov had lent a hand. (The full 
history can be marvelled at in Abraham’s 
On Russian Music: W. Reeves.) In the 

first performance, in 1890, Stravinsky’s 
father sang. 

I like to hear Russians finding something 
of the skill of the best old-time singers of 
their operas, who managed to give song 
almost all the rhythmic variety of speech. 
It comes, partly, of a true dramatic sense, 
and partly from the feeling the composer 
had for that which was very near to him in 
spirit. There is ample fire in the singing ; 
that of Yaroslavna has a bite and drive that 
I like. Three conductors, by the way, are 
employed : A. Melik-Pashayev, L. Steinberg 
and Professor A. Orlov. It should be noted 
that the first scene stops abruptly. The four 
discs can deal only with detached scenes ; 
but the first is the only one that is not 
rounded off. 

X266 gives us the air in which the genial 
victor, the Khan Konchak, rallies his sa@ 
prisoner, Prince Igor, on his depression. 
He has provided every facility for sport and 
recreation ; does not Igor live more like a 
guest than a captive ? He is respected and 
treated like a prince ; the Khan wants to 
be his host, and wishes to see him enjoying 
life, even if in captivity. If wine, women 
and song can help . . .? And so, after this 
burly, good humoured air by a good fat 
bass, voice and style expressing character, 
we have a suggestion, near the end of side 
two, of the dances which are organised to 
cheer the prisoner. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh sides give us 
the dance-songs (No. 17 in the work) which 
many will best remember from the Russian 
Ballet’s stunning performances. A separate 
vocal score of these is issued by Boosey 
(pre-war, 2s.). The song, interspersed with 
dance movements, first bids the breeze 
bear home the thoughts of freedom. Side 
six, after the wild men’s dance, brings the 
full choir, praising the Khan, “ dauntless, 
peerless, like the flaming sunrise.” After 
the captives’ dance, side 7 has the return 
of the women’s music, ‘‘ Borne on gentle 
breezes.” With a general dance, and the 
frantic full choir’s hunt-halloo (one of my 
friends can never dissociate this from 
Bucalossi’s Post Horn Galop, declaring that 
Borodin must have known it), we come to 
a gorgeous end. Probably our women 
would be in finer steadiness and unity of 
quality, but I doubt if they, or the men, 
would let themselves go so deliriously. 

The final side brings us to the end of the 
reunion in delighted duet. This occasion 
for full-toned declamation obviously finds 
the singers in excellent heart. As in other 
parts, there is not much need for delicate 
effects ; mature, big voices are launched in 
music clearly congenial: music sometimes 
naive and rather square cut, not by any 
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means entirely, solely “‘ Russain’’: there 
are bits of remembered matter from other 
parts of Europe. Borodin could be crude, 
could dash from point to point, working 
with immense conviction, if with little sense 
of structural build or canny climax- 
making ; yet he saw his points and hit 
each on the head. The scenes are really 
detached sketches, but all are all splendidly 
alive, and these Russians love them. 


W.R.A. 
SONGS 


Isobel Baillie (soprano): Gerald 
Moore (piano): O Can Ye Sew 
Cushions (Trad., arr. Lees); O 
Whistle An’ Pll Come to You 
(Trad., arr. Diack). Columbia DB2111 
(10 ins., 5s. 4$d.). 

These two songs are fairly familiar, and 
are among the most charming of their type. 
Both have the upward leaps that are 
characteristic of Scottish melodies, and 
Isobel Baillie takes them with the clearness 
and assurance of one of Papageno’s birds. 
(The feathered ones). Gerald Moore is the 
perfect accompanist. There is little more 
to say about this record except to recom- 
mend it wholeheartedly. 


Anne Ziegler (soprano) : Webster 
Booth (tenor) with Orchestra: With- 
out Your Love “The Dubarry” 
(Leigh-Millocker-Mackeben): What 
is Done “Lilac Domino” (Smith- 
Cuvillier). H.M.V. Bo326 (10 ins., 
5s. 43d.). 

These popular singers have already made 

a considerable series of love duets from the 

best musical comedies, and the latest are 

well up to standard, quite pretty, and with 
some brilliant work for the soprano. They 
will possibly be new to many who like light 
and melodious records, which is an addi- 
tional recommendation. Anne Ziegler and 

Webster Booth are at present starring in the 

revival of “‘ The Vagabond King.” 


Dennis Noble (baritone) and Hallé 


Orchestra (Braithwaite): If You 
are After a Little Amusement 
‘* Marriage of Figaro ”’ (Dent-Mozart). 
A Fowler Bold “ Magic Flute” 
(Macfarren-Legge-Mozart). . H.M.V. 
Bg9325 (10 ins., 5s. 44d.) 

Both sides of this record are first rate. 
Dennis Noble sings with ease and humour, 
and the accompaniments by the Hallé 
Orchestra are crisp and virile. 

The first of the arias occurs in Act 1 of 
the opera, after Susanna the maid has 
revealed to Figaro the valet, to whom she 
is affianced, that their master the Count 
has designs on her virtue. Although 
Figaro has often assisted in the intrigues of 
others, he is furious when he finds that this 
time he is to be the victim. With grim 
humour he tells Susanna that if the Count 
wants to go dancing, well and good. 
Figaro will teach him all the latest steps ; 
but he will also play the tune! It is merry, 
flowing music and goes with a rare swing. 

* So does Papageno’s song from ‘“ The 
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Magic Flute,” in which he gives a short 
account of himself. Papageno provides the 
low comedy. He is a bird catcher, a simple 
soul who is quite happy in setting his net for 
birds, although he wouldn’t mind if they 
caught pretty girls as well. Then he would 
choose the one that pleased him most, and 
they would get married. This to a delightful 
tune with, here and there, a little five-note 
flourish from Papageno’s panpipes. 

In the past, opera in English has often 
suffered from clumsy or even ludicrous 
translations. Here they are done excep- 
tionally well and leave nothing to be 
desired. 


John McHugh (tenor) with Orchestra: 
Passing By (Herrick and Purcell) : 
None But the Weary Heart (Goethe- 
Tchaikovsky). Columbia FB2929 
(10 ins., 4s. 2d.). 


John McHugh has a mighty voice of real 
tenor quality over its whole range. One 
could have done with some really quiet 
singing in these rather simple favourites, 
and the power that he puts behind them 
tends to a distortion of the vowel sounds 
which change in the middle, so to speak. 
Although he is so prodigal in the matter of 
volume, however, he is always perfectly in 
tune, and it is certainly a record worth 
having. 

H.D.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Denis Matthews (piano). Sonata in A 
minor, K310 (Mozart). Columbia 
DX1114-5 (12 ins.,'13s. 3d.). 

Mozart composed the A minor pianoforte 
sonata in Paris during 1778, and if it was 
written after July 3, the date of his mother’s 
sudden death, it would not be difficult to 
account for the tragic quality of the music. 
In any case his Paris visit had not turned 
out well. The fickle aristocracy, with one 
exception, more or less ignored him, 
forgetful of the fuss they had made over 
the infant prodigy. 

Whatever prompted the spiritual impulse 
behind the music the result is a magnifi- 
cently unified work of most moving and far 
from conventional beauty. The three 
movements are not merely contrasted, they 
are the product of a single mood—a mood 
of exasperated disillusionment, tempered 
only by the contemplative first section of 
the slow movement. Play the first few bars 
of the second side of the slow movement 
immediately after the opening bars of the 
first movement and you will hear how 
similar in figuration both are, Mozart may 


.well have been quite unaware of this but 


it is a clue to the working of his mind. 
Notice, too, the grinding suspensions which 
run through the development section of the 
first movement and compare them with 
the chain of suspensions in the dramatic 
outburst in the slow movement. 

Then the nervous energy of that opening 
movement, given there full rein, is omni- 
present but sadly restrained in the final 
movement, a movement unlit even by its 
brief incursion into the major key. 

One could go on pointing out things of 
beauty and wonder in. this splendid work 
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and also in Denis Matthews’ exceedingly 
fine performance of it. I cannot just now 
recall the Schnabel recording but it could 
not have been more musicianly than this 
one. I have before spoken of this young 
pianist’s rare combination of mind and 
heart. He is a true scholar—a word or 
which the true meaning has almost been 
lost sight of to-day—and that means he 
interprets with a carefully studied back- 
ground. He is a musician: and that means 
that his phrasing is a thing of delight: no 
loose ends or careless joins. Dynamics, too, 
are carefully worked out—but every bar 
shows evidence of loving care. 

The nervous energy of the playing of the 
two’ outer movements—and all hangs on 
this—seems to me exactly right and the 
pianist never leaves us in doubt that this 
is great music. 

About the actual quality of the recording 
I do not feel so happy, but I should like 
to hear it on a better iristrument than the 
one at the moment available. Much of it 
is good, particularly all the quiet passages, 
but there is a slightly unpleasant clang in 
the upper reaches of the treble register 
which is rather disturbing in the more 
strenuous. movements. Be sure, however, 
to hear this recording for yourselves. 


The Budapest String Quartet. Quartet 
in G minor, Op. 27 (Grieg). H.M.V. 
DB3135-8 (12 ins., 39s. 8d.). Auto 
DB8953-6. 


The mention of Grieg’s G minor string 


quartet in polite chamber music society 
causes the sort of embarrassment that might 
be expected if a woman of uncertain reputa- 
tion appeared at a vicarage tea-party. 
Even the large-hearted authors of ‘‘ The 
Well-Tempered String Quartet” warn 
their readers against it: and Dunhill, no 
pedant, considers the final movement more 
suited to “ the average fiddlers of a restaur- 
ant or beer-garden.” 

What has the defence to say ? It is a 
sound principle, on the part of the accused, 
to admit as much as possible, short of actual 
crime. A good deal of the writing is quite 
certainly orchestral in texture and there are 
sundry offences against Good Taste. These 
things are undeniable. But has the accused 
committed the only really serious crime— 
is he dull, is he a bore ? The charming 
tunefulness and youthful vigour of the 
quartet give the answer. Grieg leaves the 
court with a warning, one which he heeded 
to the extent of composing, later, two 
movements of an unfinished“ quartet in 
F major which are said to be in strictly 
orthodox style! Let us, therefore, accept 
the stylistic defects of this G minor quartet 
and have regard to the merits of the music. 
Grieg told H. T. Finck that it was written 
“when he sought rest in the country, after 
his soul had been. harrowed by heart- 
rending experiences,” and he spoke also 
of the part played in the music by the 
“natural surroundings.” 

A quotation from his own “ The 
Minstrel’s Song,” given out by the four 
strings at the start of the first movement, 
provides the ‘‘ motto ” theme of the work 
and its presence is felt, in diminished or 
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augmented form, in all four movements. 
Dr. Hanslick, the famous Viennese critic, 
was pained by the “ juicy dissonances ” 
which Grieg uses so plentifully in his first 
movement: but we, knowing how over- 
sweet he could become, may take pleasure 
in the youthful iconoclasm of these passages. 
This same “ motto” theme, by the way, 
is presented to us, in the first movement, 
in some bars of true quartet writing, lovely 
in sound and most characteristic, in 
melody and harmony, of the composer. 
The worst error of taste occurs in the first 
of the two codas, in which the three upper 
strings are directed to play tremolando sul 
ponticello, while the violoncello richly sings 
the “‘ motto ” theme below. Dvorak did the 
same sort of thing, only worse, at the end of 
the first movement of his E flat major piano 
quartet. It must be a nationalist failing ! 

The second movement has all the lyric 
beauty we expect of Grieg: and again, at 
the recapitulation, there is some charm- 
ingly devised string writihg, and some 
beautiful sound in the high passages near 
the close. 

An original feature of the lively Scherzo is 
the introduction of the Halling rhythm (a 
folk-dance in two-four time) for the Trio. 

I suppose Mendelssohm’s “ Italian ” 
symphony gave Grieg the idea of a 
Saltarello for his last movement. Beer- 
garden or not, it is good fun and the com- 
poser recovers his balance in time to give 
us the expected apotheosis of the ‘‘ motto ” 
theme to an accompaniment of pulsating 
chords. 

The performance is forthright and 
unapologetic—as it should be. Grieg is 
given his head throughout. Sometimes the 
violin tone is a bit keen and there is some 
general deterioration of quality in the 
more strenuous passages but balance and 
recording are, by and large, excellent. 


Yehudi Menuhin (violin). Marcel 
Gazelle (piano). Piece en forme 
d@’Habanera_ (Ravel). Caprice 
Viennois (Kreisler) H.M.V. DA 
1832 (10 ins., 6s. 74d.). 


Nothing so _ beautifully played and 
recorded as the Ravel Habajiera has come 
my way for a long time. The portamento 
at the end—Shakespeare’s “ dying fall ”— 
is miraculous. It must be heard to be 
believed : and I will confess that I played 
it over and over again just for the sheer 
sensuous joy of the sound. Here, indeed is 
the very voice of the violin expressing— 
hinting at rather—lovely and subtle things. 
Accompaniment and balance are all they 
should be. 

I could have done without the bait on 
the reverse. We have Kreisler’s definitive 
version besides several others, including an 
early one by Menuhin. It is, of course, 
finely played (but should the first section 
be taken at such break-neck speed ?) and 
well recorded: but a more original choice 
would have been. welcome. 

When will the companies arrange these 
matters better and with more courage ? 
They do so much that is worthy of all 
praise but are apt to fall down over a 
simple matter like this. 


Solomon (piano.) Nocturne in E flat, 
Op. 9, No. 2 and Etude in F minor, 
Op. 10, No. 9, Etude in F minor 
Op. 25, No. 2, Etude in F major, 
Op. 25, No. 3 (Chopin). H.M.V. 
C3345 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.) 

I read the title of this first side, “Nocturne 
in E flat,” without any desire to apologise 
for inconsistency—in view of what I wrote 
at the end of the Menuhin review—in 
warmly welcoming it. 4 

Higher musical values operate here and 
questions of interpretation which do not 
apply to such a piece of confectionery— 
delightful though it is—as the Caprice 
Viennois. 

To such a thoroughly romantic person 
as myself the word Nocturne means 
moonlight and magic, veiled tones and 
subdued passions (and lots more !). Pianistic 
thunder has no place even in apparently 
strenuous passages. 

Now we have had recently from this 
great pianist some most carefully thought- 
out and exquisite recordings, and so one’s 
expectations ran high—and were not 
disappointed. 

There has not been a recording that I 
recall in which the piano has been made to 
sing so softly, with such utter beauty [of 
tone and phrasing, as is this very familiar 
piece. One previous recording came near 
to the intimate interpretation one longed 
for, but as recording it was none too good. 
This recording is as perfect as anything we 
could expect from the present system. The 
forte passages are calculated, as they should 
be, in relation to the prevailing piano of 
the whole: and how revealing, in the 
lovely moulding of the cadenza, is the 
artistry of this magnificent player. The 
playing of each of the studies’ is also a joy 
and none more so than the pearly tone of 
the triplet study in F minor (Op. 25, No. 2). 
To say that it reminds one of Pachmann’s 
playing is the highest praise that could be 
given to it. This disc is a treasure indeed. 


Eileen Joyce (piano). Ballade, Op. 24 
(Grieg). Columbia DX1116-7 (12 ins., 
13s. 3d.). 

Two major works by Grieg this month are 
pleasant diversion from,the beaten track. 
Very wisely the composer does not attempt 
to use the form made familiar by Chopin 
but gives the title of ballad to what is really 
a set of variations on a Norwegian song. 

There is considerable technical resource 
in the writing for the piano, in this series 
of lyric pieces, and much charming sounds. 
The emotional range is limited, but there 
is quite enough contrast to hold the listeners’ 
attention until the expected conclusion 
is reached. In that conclusion Grieg’s poor 
architectural sense becomes evident. He 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
theme and seems to imagine that a lot of 
emphasis and reiteration will impress. It 
does: but not favourably. 

These indifferent pages apart, there is 
much to enjoy in the music and much to 
admire in Eileen Joyce’s cool, clear playing. 
She gives a delightful and—except for some 
lack of clarity in the finale—a well recorded 
performance. A.R. 
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Dance 


One of the few tunes for some time that 
appears to have been directly inspired by the 
war is The Smiths and the Jones, the Kellys and 
the Cohens, a song as the title implies dedicated 
to the man in the street here and in the United 
States. Geraldo with the Ensemble give it 
full vocal honours. Dorothy Carless sings 
again with the band in the coupling, Where’s My 
Love, a new and much played slow foxtrot that 
will become extremely popular (Parlophone 
F1977). Joe Loss’ is the only other band that 
features the first-named item, and here the 
vocal is a solo from Harry Kaye, who also 
gives words to the band’s second number, All 
Our To-morrows (H.M.V. BD5802). From the 
new Arthur Askey film ‘ Miss London Ltd.” 
Dorothy Carless sings You too Can Have a 
Lovely Romance, and although I have not seen 
the film I am sure this doesn’t apply to Arthur ! 
Geraldo backs this up with a romantic number, 
There’s a Harbour of Dreamboats, in which Len 
Camber tells how all the dreams of true loves 
are moored for the duration (Parlophone 
F1978). Joe Loss presents the same title on 
his second disc, but in this case links it with 
Where’s My Love, which I have already men- 
tioned—a very pleasant pair on H.M.V. 
BD5799. Those who have not got a recording 
of As Time Goes By—if there are any left—may 
like to investigate Ambrose’s setting for which 
the chief distinction is Anne Shelton’s singing. 
Three Dreams backs it up in both senses, as it’s 
another of the new tunes that is bound to 
please. Denny Dennis gets a credit for the 
chorus (Decca F8307). Under the same baton 
the band produces There’s a Harbour of Dreams 
(Dreamboat on other discs but the same tune), 
and Why Don’t You Fall in Love with Me. Anne 
Shelton sings both charmingly (Decca F8306). 
Savin’ Myself for Bill is the best Harry Roy 
recording for some time, for which fact thanks 
are due to Marjorie Kingsley who sings as 
though she means every word—perhaps she 
does! If so, lucky Bill! Keep an Eye on Your 
Heart is bright and new—at least to me, and 
makes an attractive backing to Regal MR3696. 
** Hello Beautiful ’’ provides both tunes for the 
second Roy disc, The Lady Who Didn’t Believe in 
Love and Three Dreams—two first-class examples 
of film songs (Regal MR3695). Carroll 
Gibbons offers the former title but couples to it 
I’ve Heard that Song Before from another film, 
* Youth on Parad2” (Columbia FB2926). I 
have not previously heard a recording from 
Vaughan Monroe but I hope that there will be 
others. At the Cross Roads and Nightingale are 
by now fairly well known, but here the orches- 
tration is such as to make them sound sufficiently 
different to be interesting (H.M.V. BD5804). 
Eric Winstone knows more of orchestration 
than most people, and Julie Dawn sings as 
nicely as any dance band vocalist so it’s not 
surprising that J Dream of You turns out so well. 
Sales Talk on the reverse, I frankly failed to 
understand ; it cannot be called descriptive of 
anything in particular. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect the title to mean anything (Regal 
MR3697). I was glad indeed to find that the 
R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets had reverted to 
normal dance music after the spate of marches 
we have had recently. Particularly glad when I 
realised that the numbers chosen were two old 
friends, Time on My Hands and On the Sunny Side 
of the Street. Beth have that rare something that 


DANCE 


prevents them “dating,” and altogether 
H.M.V. BD5803 is by way of being a treat. 
Shoe Shine Gal is, of course, just another man’s 
job taken over for the duration by a woman, 
although she may be as competent as her 
predecessor the tune is only a pale ghost of 
** Shoe Shine Boy,” and even Jack Simpson’s 
Sextette cannot make it other than that. 
A Touch of Texas on the other side is, at least, 
not anaemic (Rex 10179). Yeah-Man from 
Billy Cotton is by contrast even with the latter 
robust, and if the words would earn no marks 
in an elocution contest they are easy to learn ! 
And the tune is really fascinating. When the 
Bow Bells Ring Again did not impress me at all 
(Rex 10178). From Victor Silvester came a 
pair that did impress me, Whispering Grass, slow 
foxtrot, and Where’s My Love, quickstep, are 
really grand, though I do prefer the latter 
played slowly (Columbia FB2928). Really and 
Truly, waltz, and I’ve Heard that Song Before, 
slow foxtrot, make up the other offering from 
the same band on (Columbia FB2927). 
Josephine Bradley is the only other strict 
tempo exponent at the moment recording. J’m 
Old-fashioned and I Had the Craziest Dream, 
quickstep and slow foxtrot respectively, appear 
on Decca F8301, whilst F8300 carries Out of this 
World, played as a quickstep, and a waltz, 
When You Know You're not Forgotten. 


By HLS. 


Light Music 


Prince Igor Dances is the latest work to be 
arranged and brilliantly played by Rawicz and 
Landauer, and I fancy that Borodin himself 
would find little to criticise in this recording 
(Columbia DBa2112). It is a pity that one 
cannot say the same about Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2, arranged by Mantovani. The fiddles 
predominate far too often and in any case 
there was no justification for recording anything 
so hackneyed again (Decca F8305). I almost 
said the same about Reginald Foort’s Rose 
Marie Selection, but on reflection realised that it 
is quite a long time since we had an organ 
recording of this, and the technique of recording 
organs has improved immensely of late. H.M.V. 
BD1044 is sufficient proof of this. Sandy 
MacPherson’s choice fell on Elgar’s Carissima 
and Humoreske by Dvorak, and the latter has 
suffered almost as much from over-playing as 
Liszt’s Rhapsody. There is nothing in the 
rendering or recording about which to com- 
plain, but surely better material could be 
found ! (Columbia FB2924). The Organ, the 
Dance Band and Me feature Alan Kane’s 
singing in a fine setting of My Serenade, and an 
equally attractive arrangement of J Spy. By 
rights these should go into the Dance selection, 
but I can never quite reconcile an organ with 
dancing (Parlophone F1979). Felix Mendel- 
ssohn conjures or digs up, according to your 
mood, more old tunes in Hawaiian Memories No. 
3, and again according to taste one can lament 
or cheer the fact that there must be a limit to 
the amount of material available under this 
heading (Columbia FB2925). No such limit 
is imposed on Charlie Kunz Piano Medleys No. 
62, of which appears this month: Dearly 
Beloved, As Time Goes By and Daybreak are some 
of the titles included on Decca F8303. Tin Pan 
Alley Medley No. 55 proves this series to be 
equally endless. Moreton and Kaye include 
There are Such. Things, I Spy and Let’s Get Lost 
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amongst the six current hits (Parlophone F 
1976). Just what to say of Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 
and Lover Come Back to Me, which are played by 
the Albert Sandler Trio, I don’t know. Any 
remark made about either the tunes or Trio 
would be repetition—both are so well known ; 
perhaps the wisest policy is to emulate “ Brer 
Rabbit ’—the recording is good though 
(Columbia DB2113).  ‘* Music While You 
Work” Series offers The Victory Band in 
Harry Lauder Medley, with six of his famous songs 
(Decca F8298), and Jack Simpson’s Freedom 
Boys with two Talkie Hits Revivals— Movietone 
Follies of 1929 and Snow White—both on Decca 
F8299. - 





Vocal 


Where’s My Love has already received favour- 
able mention several times above, and as a 
climax we have a “Hutch” setting which 
excells all the others, primarily because this song 
demands much in expression for full enjoyment. 
A Letter From Home on the reverse makes some- 
thing of the same demand, a demand that is 
fully met (H.M.V. BD1042). Donald Peers 
does well with a new song, Who’s That Knocking 
at My Heart, getting in first with a number that’s 
going to be popular. Springtime on the Farm is 
not a good choice for a backing and rather 
detracts from the other (Decca F8304). Why 
on earth does Deanna Durbin of all people 
have to sing in Spanish ? This odd idea that 
glamour surrounds singing in Continental 
languages is annoying. La Esitotiellita and Ciel 
Lindo may raise paeans of praise in Spain but 
not here (Brunswick 03375). It was good to 
have a Vera Lynn record handy after that, and 
Really and Truly and I Had the Craziest Dream are 
two more refreshing examples of vocal per- 
sonality (Decca F8308). 


Humour 

Oh, You Have No Idea | sings George Formby, 
although it’s ten to one that all who know 
George have a fair idea of what it’s all about. 
Under the Blasted Oak has much the same 
sentiment, and it seems that the ‘‘ Oak” sees 
more than it would reveal (Regal MR3694). 
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BRUNSWICK 


Adrian Rollini and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Somebody Loves Me (Gershwin, Macdonald, 
de Sylva) (Am. Decca 38877) 

New Orleans Rhythm Kings (Am.) 
****Baby Brown (Alex Hill) (V by Red 
McKenzie) (Am. Decca 39378) 

(Brunswick 03447—5s. 44d.) 
38877—Rollini (bass sax) with Benny Goodman 
(cl); Arthur Rollini (ten); Manny Klein, Bunny 
Berigan (ipis); Jack Teagarden (imb); Fulton 
McGrath (b); Geo. Van Eps (g); Arthur Bernstein 
(b); Stan King (ds). October 23rd, 1934. 
39378—Terry Shand (p) directing Eddie Miller 
(cl); Muggsy Spanier (tpt); Geo. Brunies (¢mb) ; 
ow Pattel (5); Gene Krupa (ds). February 20th, 
1935. 


These two records belong to the period when 
jazz may fairly be said to have outgrown its 
teething troubles, musically speaking, but had 
not lost in the furore of modern day swing the 
original character and spirit which were among 
its chief charms ; and while there are points in 
both performances which are not above 
reproach, on the whole they are good samples of 
the white jazz of the period at its best. 

Especially Baby Brown, the middle of which 
is, incidentally, note for note the same as the 
middle of the delightful Pinkard-Mitchell- 
Alexander song, “‘ Sugar ”’ (vide Teddy Wilson’s 
record on Parlophone R2660). 

Outstanding feature of the side is the amount 
of swell ‘‘ Muggsy”” Spanier trumpet it in- 
cludes. Spanier leads all through the first and 
last ensembles. 

Then there is George Brunines. One of the 
greatest Dixieland-style ensemble jammers jazz 
has known, he rides gloriously on his fruity 
trombone behind Spanier. Also he has a solo. 
Only eight bars, but the sort of trombone 
playing any jazz enthusiast has a right to rave 
about. 


Eddie Miller can also be heard doing good 
work in the ensemble with which the record 
opens, but not very conspicuously. The first time 
he shows up with any prominence is in the 
bridge passage to the second (vocal) chorus— 
and he manages to fluff the ending. But he 
makes up for it in his solo. Even though the 
reproduction is not forward enough, Eddie, 
who always did have the style (as witness his 
terrific performances in so many Bob Crosby 
records), gets over. 

And behind everything Pattel and Krupa 
produce a rhythm that drives the whole band. 

The Rollini orchestra is rather too ill- 
assorted to achieve anything very sensational. 

Klein, McGrath and King have an outlook 
on jazz that is rather commonplace when 
compared with that of Teagarden, Goodman 
and Bernstein, and for all their brilliant 
musicianship Adrian Rollini and Van Eps 
must be said to do no more than come between 
these two contrasting mentalities when it comes 
to a matter of jazz appreciation. 

This probably accounts for the rather corny 
trumpet figures which tend to offset the appeal 
of Teagarden’s straightforward, but perfectly 
phrased, statement of the melody in the first 
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chorus, and for the too often found lack of 
unanimity in the rhythm section. It also goes 
some way to explain how the Arthur Rollini 
and Van Eps solos seem rather out of keeping 
with certain other, may I say, more enlightened 
parts of the side. 

But even so, with its not too well recorded, 
but well played solo by Goodman (this was the 
time when Benny played real jazz, even if his 
technique had not quite reached its present 
phenomenal standard), nice spots of Berigan 
and swell Teagarden solo in the third chorus, 
this is a record that is well worth hearing for 
more than its historical significance. 

And none the less so because the use of a 
naively cute introduction also as a_ bridge 
passage and a coda gives the whole side a nice 
sense of continuity. 


H.M.V. 
Coleman Hawkins and His Orchestra 


(Am.N.) 
****#* Body and Soul (Heyman, Sour, Eyton 
Green) (Am. Bluebird OA042936) 
*** Meet Doctor Foo (Hawkins) (Am. Bluebird 
0A042933) 
(H.M.V. Bg328—5s. 44d.) 
Hawkins (ten) with Jackie Fields, Eustis Moore 


mee’ Tommy Lindsay, Joe Guy (tpts); Earl 
Hardy ( 


mb); Eugene Rogers (p); William Smith 
(6); Arthur Herbert (ds). October 11th, 1939. 

Many of the younger generation got their 
first taste of Coleman Hawkins through his 
entrancing performance in the Mound City 
Blue Blowers record of One Hour made in 1931 
and issued here shortly afterwards on H.M.V. 
B6150.* Or it may have been through his 
almost equally outstanding performances in 
Jamaica Shout and The Day You Came Along 
(Parlophone R1685), or Heartbreak Blues 
(Parlophone R1766), which he recorded with 
an orchestra under his own name in 1933, or 
even through his solos Lullaby and Lady Be Good, 
which were made over here late the following 
year. At any rate, these are the records through 
which he first became famous in this country. 

But some of us older enthusiasts remember 
him long before that—in fact right back in 
1922, when he was a member of Fletcher 
Henderson’s orchestra, with which he remained 
for over ten years. 

Even in those early days Hawkins was hailed 
by the jazz musicians of Chicago (where jazz 
gained its first foothold after migrating from 
the Mississippi) as the coming genius of the 
tenor saxophone, and within a few years he had 
thoroughly justified their belief in him. He 
became the accepted outstanding virtuoso on 
his instrument. 

Then in 1934 he came to England, passed 
on to the Continent, and did not go back to the 
States until five years later. 

When he did arrive there in 1939 there was a 
great controversy about whether he had 
deteriorated during his absence. And it is not 
surprising. The would-be clevers had good 
grounds for backing that he had. It is not easy 
to leave the home of any particular art and still 
maintain one’s position as the leader of it. One 
misses the inspiration of the environment and 
all the developments that will have taken place 
in it. 





*Re-issued in 1939 on H.M.V. B8952. 


But for once the smart boys were caught out. 
Hawkins had lost none of his art, and this was 
readily admitted by all when they heard this 
record of Body and Soul. 

True, some of the purists said it was overdone, 
exhibitionist. But even they had to pay tribute 
to the maestro’s phenomenal command of 
his instrument, appreciation of harmony and 
wealth of feeling as he rhapsodised in rhythm 
on this well-known ballad—expressions of 
homage which I would fully endorse, for to 
my mind this is one of the greatest performances 
ever given on the tenor saxophone. 

After such an exquisite effusion, which, by 

the way, is all Hawkins, just lightly accom- 
panied by the supporting orchestra, almost 
anything would come as an anti-climax, and it 
must be said that the more out and out swing 
performance of Meet Doctor Foo does not reach 
quite the same heights. 
_ But, even so, there is plenty of good Hawkins 
in the side (note his hot tone in the high register), 
and the band as a whole, which plays a much 
greater part on this side, can hardly be said to 
disgrace its august leader, even if it does 
nothing very startling. 


Sidney Bechet and His New Orleans Feet- 
warmers (Am.N.) 
***Stompy Jones (Ellington) (Am. Victor 
OA053435) _ 
*** When It’s Sleepy Time Down South (Leon and 
Otis, Rene, Clarence Nuse) (Am. 
Victor OA063825) 
(H.M.V. Bg329—5s. 44d.) 
053435—Bechet (soprano sax) with Rex Stewart 
(tpt); Earl Hines (/); John Lindsey (6); Baby 
Dodds (ds). September 6th, 1940. 
063825—Bechet (soprano sax) with Lem Johnson 
(ten); Gus Aiken (tpt); Sandy Williams (mb) ; 


Cliff Jackson (~); Wilson E. Meyers (b); Arthur 
Herbert (ds). April 28th, 1941. 


Most Bechet records inevitably revive the 
long-waged controversy regarding Bechet’s own 
playing, and neither of these is any exception 
to the rule. 

It boils down to a set-off of his anything but 
musical tone, with its (musically speaking) 
excessive vibrato, against all that is meant by 
the words “‘ jazz character,” expressed not only 
with considerable feeling, but with the authen- 
ticity of one who speaks the language of jazz in 
the terms of one who was born and bred with it. 

What your answer will be to this problem 
must depend entirely on your own reactions, 
and having given my own views on the matter 
time and time again, I don’t propose to spend 
space on repeating them. 

But there are a few things I ought to say about 
both records if only because there are other 
people in the bands as well as Bechet. 

For instance, in the fast Stompy Jones, there are 
solos by Rex Stewart, John Lindsey, Baby Dodds 
and Earl Hines, and to my mind Hines’s 
contribution is the high spot of the performance. 
Hines is at his best with small bands of this sort, 
and if his playing now is rather different from 
his playing in the early (round about 1930) 
Louis Armstrong records which first brought 
him into the limelight, it shows that he is still 
one of the best pianists in jazz. 

But whether you will find this sufficient 
compensation for the curious tone which 
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again a matter I must leave to you. 

Then the slow Sleepy Time. This is entirely a 
matter of solos, with some nice, tasteful playing 
by Aikens, Williams and Johnson, before 
Bechet takes his turn in the second chorus. 

If you’re a Bechet fan you can add at least one 
star to each of these titles; if not you had 
better knock off one. 
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Wingie Mannone and His Orchestra (Am.) 

****Send Me (Mannone) (Am. Brunswick 
Br5152) 

**** Strange Blues (Mannone) (V by Wingie 
Mannone) (Am. Brunswick B15151) 
Parlophone R2875—5s. 44d.) 

Mannone (/pi) with Mattie Matlock (cl); Eddie 
Miller (ten); Gil Bowers (p); Hilton Lamare (g) ; 
Harry Goodman (}); Ray Bauduc (ds). 1934. 

The opening paragraph of my reviews of the 
Adrian Rollini and N.O.R.K.’s records (see, 
please, top of page 13) applies equally to these 
two Mannone sides. They are of the same period 
and are the same type of thing—at least to the 
extent that they are typical of the best small 
white band improvised jazz of their day. 

But on the whole they are rather better than 
either of the earlier mentioned performances. 

The fast Send Me (originally issued here on 
Brunswick 02007, but withdrawn in 1938 when 
E.M.I. took over the American Brunswick 
concession) is a first-rate sample of what 
happened when musicians who felt the right 
way about jazz were got together to make up a 
small recording combination. 

Although Eddie Miller’s tenor and Mattie 
Matlock’s clarinet have solos, and most of 
what Mannone does on his trumpet can fairly 
be described as solo work because he takes the 
lead most of the while, the general impression 
is less that of a soloist’s and more of an all-in 
jam performance—partly because the solos are 
not superimposed in the recording to stand out 
as such, but mainly because everyone seems to 
have looked on the occasion as one for a 
collective improvisation with the accent being 
on the band as a whole, more than on any one 
individual. 

The result is a record which not only has the 
true spirit of jazz but rides as few of the present- 
day smal] bands recording do. 

And that remark goes equally for Strange 
Blues which, although slower, is more than 
fast enough to prevent the rhythm from 
degenerating into little more than the main- 
tenance of tempo, and in fact has a beat that 
is most inspiring. 

Ostensibly to set the right atmosphere, but 
I am inclined to think more because he could 
not restrain his love of the theatrical, Mannone 
butts into the introduction to have a cross 
talk with someone about this being strange 
blues. Rather unnecessary because _there’s 
nothing very “ strange ” about this tune. It’s 
just a typical blues with a rather nice melody. 

However, we may forgive him that little 
piece of egoism, for it is not unamusing, doesn’t 
last long, and good things begin to happen 
immediately afterwards. Wingie leads the band 
in a very nice collective improvisation, then 
takes a vocal which is at least in keeping with 
the blues, and then takes over the lead again on 
his trumpet to complete a record which has 
personality, style and understanding. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club 
Sextet 
**** Blue Train Blues (Spencer Williams) (V by 
Parry) (Eng. Parlo. CE11063) 
**** You Are My Lucky Star (Freed, Brown) 
(Eng. Parlo. CE11062) 
(Parlophone R2873—5s. 44d.) 


Parry (c/) with Derek Neville (alio, bar); Ken 


Bechet’s soprano gives the ensemble parts is 
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Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra—Z Like 
to Riff and Shady Lady (Brunswick 03434, 
released March, 1943) 


Corrected personnel: Barnet (ten, soprano) with 
Conn Humphreys, Geo. Bone (alios); Kurt Bloom 
(ten); James Lamare (bar) ; Irving Berger, Charles 
Zimmerman, Joe Ferrante, ‘*‘ Peanuts ’’ Holland 
(tpts); Kahn Keene, Wally Barron, Bill Robertson 
(tmbs); Russell Brown (bass tmb); Bill Miller 
Tom Moore (g); Jack Jarvis (b); Cliff Lee 
(ds). April 30th, 1942. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orch.—7ust for 
You and Nola (Brunswick 03371, released 
October, 1942); My Wish and Southern 
Echoes (Brunswick 03341, released August, 
1942) 

Hampton (vib) with Marshall Royal, Raymond 
Perry (altos); MUlinois Jacquet, Dexter Gordon 
(tens); Jack McVea (bar); Karl George, Ernest 
Royal, Joe Neuman (tpis); Fred Beckett, Luther 
Graven, Harry Sloan (imbs); Milton Buckner (>) ; 
Irving Ashby (g); Vernon Alley (b); ‘* Shadow ’’ 
Wilson (ds). December 23rd, 1941. 


Jack Teagarden and His Orch.—Blue River 
(Brunswick 03323, released May, 1942) ; 
A Hundred Years from To-day (Brunswick 
03365, released September, 1942) 


Teagarden (imb) with Danny Pool (alto, cl); Joe 
Fernando, Art Beck (altos); Tony Antonelli, Art 
Moore (tens); Art Gold, H. ‘* Pokey ’’ Carrieri, 
Truman Quigley (tpts); Jose Gutierrez, Joe 
Ferrall, Fred Keller (imbs); Ernest Hughes (?) ; 
Myron Shaples (b); Paul Collins (ds). May 26th 
194] 
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Oldham (ten) ; Dave Wilkins (‘//); Yorke de Sousa 
(9) ; ery Molineaux ()) ; Syd Raymond (ds). March 
23rd, 1943. 

The performance of the latest Spencer 
Williams opus, Blue Train Blues, has that rarity 
in English records—a distinct touch of novelty. 

First novelty I should mention is that Harry 
Parry blossoms out as a vocalist—and quite 
satisfactorily, too. He sings with a tasteful 
restraint which doesn’t conceal a nice simple 
style, and manages to keep almost perfectly 
in tune all of the time—which isn’t so usual in 
vocalists who haven’t had considerable experi- 
ence as well as training. 

More in the way of a real novelty, however, 
are the ghost voice effects supplied by Dave 
Wilkins. 

This blues is one of those typically mournful 
ones. Harry seems to have no_further use for 
life and is thinking of laying his head on a 
railroad track. Wilkins is his conscience, which 
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whispers, ‘‘ Ticket Agent, ease your window 
down,” presumably meant to indicate Harry’s 
way of asking for the temptation to end it all to 
be removed. 

Unfortunately, the whispers haven’t come 
out too distinctly, nor have Harry’s own louder 
repetition of the same words at the end of the 
side, and this and the curiously American choice 
of words, makes it difficult, or even impossible, 
to realise what is being said. But the effect is 
there and helps to give the side atmosphere and 
character. 

Also of note is Harry’s own clarinet solo. 
The execution is flawless; and that isn’t all 
there is to be said for it. There is real style and 
feeling behind the tastefulness with which 
Harry plays. 

And when you add to this a rhythm section 
which has not only improved, but is better 
recorded than usual, you will realise that this 
is a record which is at least one of the best this 
group has made. 

If less original, at any rate almost equally 
good is the faster You Are My Lucky Star on the 
obverse. 

In addition to good solos by Harry and Dave 
Wilkins this side shows a greatly improved 
ensemble. Derek Neville not only provides the 
previously lacking third voice in the ensemble, 
but provides it well. And once again the 
improvement in the performance and recording 
of the rhythm section is conspicuous by anything 
but its absence. 


Count Basie’s Blue Five (Am.N.) 

*** Boogie Woogie (“ Pinetop ’’ Smith) (V by 
James Rushing) (Am. Brunswick 
C1659) 

Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*** Fump for Joy (Basie) (Am. Okeh W24244) 
(Recorded late 1938) 

(Parlophone R2874—5s. 44d.) 
1659—Basie (pf) with Lester Young (fen); Carl 
Smith (tpt); Walter Page (b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 1936. 

Most people know boogie woogie rhythm 
when they hear it from its rolling arpeggio bass, 
but it does not seem to be so universally 
appreciated that boogie woogie is one of the 
earliest and most authentic forms of blues. 

This fact should, however, become clear on 
hearing the small Basie group’s recording of 
perhaps the most famous of all examples of 
boogie woogie“ Pinetop” Smith’s Boogie Woogie. 

Like all genuine blues songs, this one has 
words, and they are sung here—four choruses 
of them—by James Rushing, recognised as one 
of the best blues singers of recent years. 

Before that, however, there is an instrumental 
chorus in which the tenor plays short riff-like 
figures and is answered by the trumpet. Later 
Lester Young and Carl Smith each take two 
choruses before the record ends, more or less 
as it started, with the tenor and trumpet 
alternating in short rhythm phrases. 

It’s all good stuff, and it was only afterwards 
that I suddenly realised that Basie’s only solo 
contributions were a four-bar phrase which is 
used as an introduction and again twice later 
as links between various choruses. 

You can, however, hear a good deal more of 
the maestro in the full band’s Jump for Joy. He 
has the best part of a chorus to himself. Other 
featured soloists are the trombone, trumpet and 
tenor. 

But good as all these solos are, what struck 
me most forcibly about the side was the way the 
band rides at a perfectly chosen tempo. You 
feel the swing immediately the band starts off 
with the simple little riff which, as far as com- 
position goes, is all there is on the side. 

It is a pity the recording could not have been 
better. By the time one brings the volume up 
enough to compensate for the under-recording, 
the surface noise becomes rather annoyingly 
obvious. 
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By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 182) 


KARL SCHEIDEMANTEL, one of the 
great Wagnerian baritones of the ’seventies and 
’eighties, took part in the first all-German 
performances to be interpolated in the Italian 
season at Covent’Garden. This was in 1884, 
and the performances, under Hans Richter, 
came very near to fiasco. The period was in the 
very trough of the operatic depression, and the 
German artists, among whom were some dis- 
tinguished names, were either due for super- 
annuation or had developed the horrid 
declamatory style which was to become so 
much in vogue in misinterpreting Wagner’s 
music. Scheidemantel however was gratefully 
recognised as a true vocalist in the Italian style, 
though his part in the season was subsidiary to 
that of Reichmann. 

He recorded on black G, & T. in 1903 and 
again in 1907, and none of his records were on 
sale in this country. 


ANTONIO SCOTTI was_ everybody’s 
favourite, both in London and in New York, 
for not only was he a fine operatic artist, but he 
was unusually well favoured by nature, having 
a tall and stately figure, handsome presence, 
and an easy and charming manner. He was an 
excellent and most subtle actor, and in roles 
which demanded tact and finesse he was un- 
rivalled. Thus, as the Consul in Madama 
Butterfly, he was perfectly at home in the delicate 
situations, and in La Bohéme one understood why 
Mimi confided in so kind and gallant a Marcello. 
It was a thrilling moment when Scotti, at the 
end of the second act, picked up Parkina as 
though she were a feather and triumphantly 
carried her at arm’s length from the stage. 

Scotti’s London debut was in 1899 as Don 
Giovanni, a role in which he was always heard 
at his best, for he had dash and sparkle, and the 
right kind of that hauteur which the role 
demands. In Les Huguenots his grace and dignity 
made him the only imaginable de Nevers, 
although in this, as in other roles, the finish of 
his silent acting sometimes distracted the 
attention. 

The voice was -of a curious timbre, and of a 
somewhat ‘‘ woody ”’ quality, but so true and 
so multi-coloured as to be ideal—for the 
stage. He had a lightness of touch and a great 
facility in rapid passages, and was never guilty 
of dragging his music or of producing a 
monotonous tone. His melodramatic Scarpia 
has been much admired, and although highly 
effective, it perhaps showed less jinesse and 
artistic taste than did some of his less flamboyant 
roles. 

After his Don Giovanni, his finest impersona- 
tion was Falstaff in Verdi’s opera, in which role 
London did not hear him until 1914. He gavea 
striking impersonation in Leoni’s lurid work 
Li’ Oracolo, a play of the Chinese quarter in San 
Francisco, and it was in this opera that he made 
his farewell at the Metropolitan. 

In New York his career, which, as in London, 
began in 1899, extended without a break until 
his retirement in 1933. 

The London discs of 1902 are extremely 
rare, and are vivid and vigorous performances. 

Moreover, among them is the only recording 
traceable at that period of the air O Nuit 
@’Amour in de Lara’s Messaline—a fine record 
indeed, and sung with a breadth of phrasing 
and sensuousness of tone which well interprets 
the somewhat luscious beauty of the melody. 
The Falstaff fragment has not as yet been 
reported among collectors, but Tosti’s Invano 
makes a delightful disc. 


In 1903 Scotti made three records for 
Columbia in America, for that Company’s 
celebrity list which included Edouard de Reszke, 
Schumann-Heink, Suzanne Adams, Sembrich, 
and Gilibert, and a probably apocryphal 

ampanini.* These seem not to have pre- 
judiced Scotti’s status with the Victor Company, 
with whom he worked for several years, and 
who recorded his voice with progressive 
improvement, culminating with a Morte di 
Valentino which may serve as a standard for all 
time. 

LEO STORMONT demands a place in this 
review as perhaps the very earliest of all ballad 
recorders on G. & T. records. He had a fine 
bass-baritone, and a vigorous method. He 
was a well-known singer, and was a member of 
Minnie Hauk’s touring operatic company. The 
records are not uncommon, although all were 
withdrawn at a very early date, and we may 
hope that Mr. Gaisberg will tell us in his own 
good time whether it is true that singers of that 
time recorded directly on the discs, and repeated 
their renderings throughout the day as demand 
required.f 

RICCARDO STRACCIARI has long been 
well-known to gramophonists for his later 
Columbia records. Some will remember his 
appearances at Covent Garden in the autumn of 
1905, when he made a worthy colleague of such 
distinguished singers as Boninsegna, Zenatello, 
and Didur. He was one of those artists who is 
recognised at his true valuation immediately 
he takes the stage, and when Stracciari made 
his entrance as Amonasro or as de Luna one was 
left in no doubt about his capabilities. He 
appeared in two seasons at the Metropolitan in 
1906 and 1907, and again ten years later, when 
a big improvement was noted. He first recorded 
for Fonotipia in 1904, again in 1906, and fre- 
quently at later dates. 

ANTON VAN ROOY was a singer of such 
mighty artistic stature as may well place him 
high above that of any other of his generation. 
He was the Wagnerian bass-baritone par 
excellence, and stands alone and unrivalled in 
that capacity. For many years he was the only 
imaginable Wotan in London, and his Kurvenal 
was, if possible, an even finer achievement, for it 
was conceived on a plane of such lofty nobility 
of character as touched upon true genius. The 
alertness, awaredness, and aliveness of this 
finely sensitive Kurvenal, and the kindly 
humanity behind his rugged strength and 
truculent exterior were in sharp contrast to the 
stolid and somnolent rustics who have suc- 
ceeded him, and who have at least provided 
fitting companions to the perfunctory and 
indifferent Branganes who came after Kirkby 
Lunn.{ His majestic dignity, the tremendous 
and truly resonant voice and the finely tradi- 
tional style of his presentations made Van Rooy 
the standard type for all time. At Bayreuth he 
was worshipped almost as a god, for there was a 
humanity and kindly gleam in his eye which 
detracted nothing from his terrific strength, and 
which endeared him to all his admirers. He 
had great gifts also as a lieder singer, and soon 
after his London debut in 1898 he gave an 





* It was once stated bya correspondent in THz GRAMO- 
PHONE that Campanini recorded in this series, but con- 
firmation is lacking. : 

tIt is more probable that this was a practice with the 
early cylinder records. 

tThe role of Brangane has often been finely sung in our 
time, but seldom if ever have its dramatic possibilities 
been adequately studied. 
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unforgettable rendering of the Dichterliebe at 
St. James’ Hall 

He continued to appear regularly at Covent 
Garden till 1914, and except for the season of 
1912, when his voice showed some signs of 
overwork, he invariably gave of his best. In 
the end, however, the strain to which he sub- 
jected his magnificent organ resulted in a loss of 
voice which ended his singing career. 

As may be supposed, Van Rooy’s vocal 
equipment was somewhat overpowering for the 
early recording machine, and the notion that 
such a voice could be contained in a flat disc 
provoked incredulity. None the less, his early 
red G. & T.s, although unmanageable on the 
primitive gramophones, develop remarkable 
excellence on a good modern apparatus. 
Always “ difficult” records, they are, like so 
many others of their kind, readily amenable to 
the piezo-electric pick-up, and can call forth 
sounds readily recognisable as the greatest of 
Wotans. Like all the London red labels, the 
records are rare prizes, though the popular 
Wotan’s Farewell is sometimes repoted. They 
may suffer, however, from a failure to appreciate 
the slow turn-table speed necessary to obtain 
the correct pitch ; and collectors possessing any 
of this London issue would be well advised to 
take 72 revolutions as a safe guide. Especially 
remarkable as a fine specimen of early recording 
was Das Muhlrad, a traditional folk song, which 
displays Van Rooy’s voice with a fair approxima- 
tion to accuracy, though the other titles contain 
many passages in which the lovely quality 
shows through. 

There were some Columbias of 1906-7 of 
which report speaks highly, but the “ pre-dog ” 
issue of 1908 were extremely poor, and contained 
nothing to remind the listener of a voice that 
was still in its prime. 


H. LANE WILSON, singer and composer, 
recorded on black G. & T. in London in 1903 
and until 1908. Several songs of his own arrang- 
ing are noticeable on his list, including the well- 
known and popular When Dull Care. 

Other baritones of some historical interest who 
recorded in or near the period of this review: Amato, 


Ancheschi, Blanchart, Demuth, Dufranne, De 
Gorgoza, Gilibert, Goritz, Kamionski, Kulhmann 
Whitehill. 
BASSES 


Covent Garden in the ’nineties could boast of 
five bassi of the first order—Edouard de Reszke, 
Plangon, Journet, Castelmary, and Arimondi— 
singing in Italian and French Opera. 


Of these VITTORIO ARIMONDI found 
little scope in his first London ‘season in 1894 in 
the face of such competition, but in the following 
year he appeared in Otello with Albani and 
Tamagno, and with Pini-Corsi in the comedy 
scenes in Fra Diavolo and Falstaff. His first big 
chance was as Basilio in Il Barbiere at Patti’s 
re-entry in that year, a rich impersonation which 
some of us heard ten years later in the great 
performances already mentioned under previous 
headings. After another season in 1896 in which 
he had but little opening for his huge power, 
he was not again heard in London until the 
autumn of 1904, when he was principal basso, 
and in two seasons in 1905. Arimondi had a 
large and genial personality, and a voice of 
immense volume, but of beautiful smoothness 
and richness of quality. His Mephistopheles, 
though not equal to that of de Reszke or Plancon, 
was a massive and most musical performance, 
and was better sung than any which have 
followed him. 

The only records of this great artist to be sold 
in this country were the ineffective Nicole issue 
of 1904; but there were some black G. & T.s 
of the same year and a series of Columbia of 
1907. 

(To be continued) 
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THE PROBLEM OF RECORD NUMBERS 
11. COLUMBIA AND REGAL-ZONOPHONE 
By F. F. CLOUGH (copyright) | 


EFORE about 1930 the Columbia scheme of 

record numbering, label colours, and so on, 
was horribly complicated, owing to their 
method of relying on numerical zones, or series, 
as sufficient indication for the different sizes 
and categories of records, instead of having a 
letter code for this purpose. The important 
points in the European scheme are better 
shown by the accompanying table than by any 
attempt at verbal explanation ; it will there- 
fore suffice to state here the position in the 
English Columbia catalogue in the years 
1925-1930. Three series were then in progress, 
with dark blue, light blue, and purple labels. 
These bore numbers as follows: 10-inch dark 
blue, 1000 upwards ;_ 12-inch dark blue, 100- 
999 and goor upwards; 10-inch light blue, 
Diooo upwards; 12-inch light blue, L1oo1 
upwards; 10-inch purple, X300 upwards ; 
12-inch purple, 7300 upwards. In addition to 
these regular series, there had been issued in 
1912 a pink label series of American recordings 
of grand opera artists, the American numbers 
being retained here, namely 10-inch A600 
upwards, and 12-inch A5100 upwards. In the 
following year a maroon label series of American 
celebrity recordings was issued also with 
American numbers, Dg700 (10-inch) and 
D17000 (12-inch). There were also some Jewish 
records with E numbers. These were all 
acoustic recordings, and are mentioned here 
for the sake of completeness, as some remained 
in the catalogue during the period with which 
we are dealing; later issues from America 
were given ordinary English light blue numbers 
like any other imported recordings. It should 
also be mentioned here that on the introduction 
of electric recording, Columbia re-recorded a 
number of old records by the new process, but 
retained the old numbers, followed on the record 
label (but not in the catalogue) by the letter R. 
This was done really for the information of 
wholesalers and dealers, who were thus able to 
clear their stocks of pre-electric recordings, 


unless the customer stipulated an_ electric 
recording, which rarely happened. This re-use 
of old numbers accounts for the appearance in 
the modern catalogues of records bearing 
numbers much lower in sequence than would 
have been allotted to them according to the 
actual date of recording. 

In March 1930, Columbia reorganised their 
system of record numbers, and adopted the 
more. straightforward one of letter codes, 
similar in principle to the H.M.V. system, but 
with this further refinement—the letter X in 
the letter code always (with certain minor 
exceptions which will be noticed in the table) 
denoted a 12-inch record, so that the record 
size was apparent at a glance. As a different 
series was thenceforward usually used in each 
different country, much less confusion arises 
over foreign recordings and each series pro- 
gresses in fair numerical order; so that the 
number of a record is a good guide to the date of 
issue in the country to which the series belongs. 
Of course, a record may have been originally 
issued in one country some time—perhaps even 
years—before it is issued in another, and 
remnants of the pre-1930 confusion will un- 
fortunately remain for years to complicate the 
catalogues unless a renumbering process is 
undertaken. The modern English system of 
numbers, then, is as follows: 10-inch dark blue, 
DB (and for a short period CB for dance records, 
later magenta label with the FB series) ; 
12-inch dark blue, DX; 10-inch light blue, 
LB; 12-inch light blue, LX ;_ 10-inch purple, 
PB; 12-inch purple, PX. The various foreign 
catalogues were brought into line more or less 
simultaneously, the scheme being on the same 
lines—the first letter indicating the colour of 
the label, the second the country, and generally 
the suffix X a 12-inch record. Details will be 
found in the accompanying table ; but, as in 
the case of the H.M.V. scheme, although each 
country has its own numerical series and in 
most cases domestic numbers were given to 
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records originating in other countries, only in 
England and in a few other lists was this 
always the case. The catalogues of all other 
countries contain records bearing code letters 
belonging to other countries or to the inter- 
national series. Most frequently it is the 
English number which strays into foreign cata- 
logues, but by no means exclusively so. Another 
point of interest is that Columbia records have 
not necessarily started life as such; many 
records which started life in France as Pathés, 
for example, were pressed in England as 
Columbias, while conversely some English 
Columbias have become: Odeons in France and 
Germany. 


A few words can be added here as to Regal 
and Zonophone records. On the introduction 
of electric recording, 10-inch Zonophone 
records had no letter code, merely a number, and 
12-inch records bore the letter A before the 
numbers. There was also a “ celebrity” 
10-inch series with GO series numbers. Zono- 
phones, of course, were in those days the cheaper 
record issued by the H.M.V. Company, and 
Regals were the corresponding Columbia 
issue, with numbers in the G6oo0 series for the 
10-inch and in the Grooo series for the 12-inch, 
The Regal records shared in the Columbia re- 
organisation of 1930 and then became MR and 
MX respectively ; and finally in 1931 Zono- 
phone and Regal records were amalgamated as 
Regal-Zonophone and continued the MR 
series. Existing Zonophone records were given 
the letter T before their numbers on being 
incorporated in the Regal-Zonophone cata- 
logue. New 12-inch Regals and Zonophones 
were no longer issued after the amalgamation 
and all existing ones (perhaps the only one of 
which gramophiles will regret was G1073, 
five fragments after Cimarosa by Malipiero 
called ‘“‘La Cimarosiana,” otherwise un- 
recorded, and which might stand re-issue) were 
withdrawn in 1941. It is interesting to note 
that all Columbia records are known in Spain 
as “ Regal,” the former name not being used 
there ; and as the Zonophone mark is still used 
for certain countries (notably Native African 
and Indian records) it can be said that the 
Regal-Zonophone amalgamation is of purely 
local validity. 


(To be concluded) 
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| 
| DARK BLUE | LIGHT BLUE PURPLE BROWN GREEN RED MAGENTA 
10-inch 12-inch 10-inch 12-inch 10-inch 12-inch 10-inch 12-inch 10-inch 12-inch 10-inch 12-inch 10-inch 
GREAT BRITAIN 1000- 100-999, D1325- L1001- || X300-599 7300- 
O— 5999 9001- 2000, 3000 7599 
10000 D8076- 
8100 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier’ 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Iniquitous Purchase Tax 


From the numerous letters received and referring to 
the new triple Purchase Tax on records, we quote 
typical examples : 

It seems an extraordinary thing to me that 
if I wish to buy a book of any kind (good, bad 
or indifferent) I can obtain it tax free, but if I 
want to purchase a gramophone record I now 
have to pay triple purchase tax on it. Why 
should Beethoven’s Seventh or Brahms’ Fourth 
be ranked as luxuries to be discouraged as much 
as*possible in war-time ? 

Hull. C. W. RopMELL. 

The increased purchase’ tax on good records is 
iniquitous. I agree that records of jazz, crooning 
and light stuff of little or no value should be 
taxed, but the music of the Masters should 
share the exemption accorded to literature. 
Devon. F.T.W. 

I know very well I shall have to forgo many 
symphonies and concertos as long as the price 
remains at gs. 11d. per disc. 
Wilts. 


Rachmaninov Regrets 


Rachmaninov’s Second Symphony was de- 
leted from the 1939-40 catalogue. I first 
became acquainted with this work when the 
B.B.C. played portions of it (as part of the 
Birthday Week celebrations) as the “‘ Tune for 
To-day.” It struck me that it was nothing short 
of tragedy that this work, at least equal to 
Tschaikovsky’s “‘ Pathetique,’” should be un- 
obtainable. The “ Isle of the Dead” is also 
about to go. Could not the H.M.V. retain this 
authentic recording in the catalogue ? When 
are some of the many recordings of the C sharp 
minor Prelude going to disappear from the 
catalogues, to be replaced by the superb 
Fourth Concerto (already released in America) 
and the violoncello Sonata ? 

The British Council is doing grand work— 
Moeran Symphony, Belshazzar’s Feast and 
Bliss Concerto are turned out. May I at this 
stage plead for recordings of Ireland’s “‘ These 
Things Shall Be” (which establishes British 
composers as the supreme choral writers), of 
Walton’s Sinfonia Concertante, a much neg- 
lected work, and of Bliss’s ‘‘ Checkmate,” 
which is the same class as Holst’s ‘ Planets,” 
both from a point of view of genius and for 
perfect orchestrations. Bliss is alive and could 
conduct the recording himself—what an 
opportunity ! 
Leicester. 


Toscanini’s Brahms 


I must confess to great disappointment with 
the Toscanini recording of Brahms’ First 
Symphony. Although I had heard his broad- 
cast of this great work some years ago and was 
disappointed then, somehow I hoped that 
perhaps I had expected too much at that time, 
and that a much more intimate acquaintance 
with it would enable me to appreciate more 
fully his reading of it, but I have to confess that 
the contrary is the case. 

My first criticism is that (for me at any rate) 
his reading. is much too ‘deliberate; the 
impression is thet .ke work .s kept in a straight 
waistcoat—it is absolutely rigid. The symphony 
n some ways can be likereai to u -metilesome - 


D.C. 


H. L. Lercovitcu. 
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horse, and Toscanini’s handling of it to that of 
a driver who always keeps the reins taut and 
imposes a stringent check. The introductory 
part of the first movement is of a somewhat 
dark yet by no means tragic nature: this ends 
on a very quiet chord, long drawn-out, when 
the work suddenly plunges with a crashing 
drum beat into the turbulent, vigorous portion 
which constitutes the remainder of the move- 
ment. Taken at a good speed this is a grand 
thing, inspiring, and confident in tone. Taken 
at Toscanini’s speed it seems (for Brahms) 
curiously hesitant and pedestrian, and it drags 
in a way which I am quite sure the composer 
would never have permitted. 

The second movement is taken at the usual 
speed, and this is one with which all conductors 
seem to be in agreement, consequently no 
comment is called for. 

The third movement is a shade on the 
deliberate side, though not markedly so. 

The fourth movement is the most disappoint- 
ing of this recording. The Grave is excellent, but 
the following Allegro is taken so slowly that all 
the exhilaration and drive are taken out of it, 
and it seems almost lifeless—certainly un- 
inspired. 

Lest it be thought that I am presumptuous in 
daring to criticise the great Toscanini, let me 
say I think I am in good company ; for one, 
our Editor himself, has recently expressed the 
opinion that Toscanini is not the right man for 
Brahms, and I cordially agree, while I do 
appreciate, at the same time, this conductor’s 
evident admiration for him. Also, there is only 
one other conductor who seems to delight in 
making Brahms as deliberate as he can, and 
that is Sir Adrian Boult. I heard the First 
Symphony broadcast from Berlin in January of 
this year, under Karl Bohm, and his reading 
was much more exhilarating: it was almost as 
vigorous as Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s. Only a 
couple of weeks ago I again heard it from 
Berlin, this time under a conductor whose name 
I was unable to make out, and his reading of 
the last movement was faster even than those of 
Sargent and Bohm. It was a wonderful per- 
formance, and I could not help thinking how 
Brahms would have loved it. Is this bridling 
of Brahms an Anglo-American foible, or is 
Toscanini responsible in that he has, presum- 
ably, set the fashion ? The Germans are not a 
fiery race, and yet their conductors all put more 
fire and drive into this symphony than any other 
conductors with the exceptions of Dr. Sargent 
and the late Felix Weingartner ; the latter 
could hardly be accused of impulsiveness at his 
age, and his reading can be taken as authorita- 
tive. Personally, I prefer rather more speed 
than he gives the first and last movements, 
though not much. 

The First Symphony—to my mind, at any 
rate—seems to call for vigour and movement 
rather than for hesitancy and doubt. It is 
strong, at times turbulent, it has its: moments 
almost of doubt, but apart from the very sweet 
and gracious second movement its dominant 
characteristics seem to me to be high endeavour, 
the joy of combat, and the final triumphant 
sweep, when doubts and difficulties are swept 
aside and Brahms goes on with giant strides to 
a grand finish. 

** SILURIAN ” 


Choral Recordings Wanted 


In recent years recordings of at least three 
choral works have been issued which have 
proved beyond doubt that very satisfactory 
reproduction of choral singing can be obtained 
—Fauré’s “‘ Requiem Mass,” Byrd’s Mass for 
Five . Voices, and Walton’s ‘“ Belshazzar’s 
‘Feast? ‘There is thus no question of it being 
impossible ty make recordings of a sufficiently 
high quality. 

‘Mv proposal is that, backed by a number of 
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pledged purchasers—or, if necessary, by a 
Choral Music Society—recordings should be 
made after the war of selected choral works. 
Among the first I suggest Brahms’ ‘‘ Requiem ” 
and Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius.” Further 
suitable works: Bach’s Mass in B minor and 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis in D are worthy 
of consideratiin (the current versions are 
wholly inadequate) ; Berlioz’ ‘‘ Childhood of 
Christ ” would also be relatively popula~. 
Pinner, Middx. D. W. F. HAtiam. 


The “ Byrd Mass ’’ Latin 


I have read Mr. Norman Barnes’ soft 
rebuke (May). During the thirteen years we 
have used the “ reformed ” Latin pronunciation 
(and probably we were the pioneers of it in 
singing) this is the first time any adverse 
criticism of it has appeared. Our luck has been 
the other way. The innovation was at once 
hailed by the music critics of The Times, Daily 
Telegraph and Musical Times. All three writers 
happened to be Latin scholars. Since then the 
Telegraph has suggested that other choirs should 
** sing in Fleet Street Choir Latin,” and a quite 
recent notice in The Times of a Bach performance 
at the Albert Hall by a famous society regretted 
that, at this time of day, the ‘* chees and chaws ” 
of Italian pronunciation should be offered to 
an audience. 


The Latin we use is that taught, during the 
last 30 years, in most public schools and 
practised largely in the universities, being, I 
believe, a logical approximation by Latinists to 
the way in which the language may probably 
have been pronounced. I, an ignoramus, 
learnt it once for all in five minutes from my 
two boys when they were at Dulwich. 


I would say to Mr. Barnes that Latin is not 
an Italian language; that I cannot accept 
Sir Henry Coward (who, in concert per- 
formances, followed church tradition) as an 
authority ; and that with regard to Terry, I 
remember when his book first came out how 
appalled I was at such artificialities as “‘ sahnc- 
tahm” and “ ay-tsee-ahm” (“‘ etiam,” for 
those that don’t recognise it). The denial of 
interplay of longs and shorts reduces colour, 
and, though this may be intentional, may it not 
account for the lack of enthusiasm in the 
average auditor for polyphonic church music ? 

Dr. Kazuro, once conductor of the Sistine 
Chapel Choir, who came to one of our concerts 
in Warsaw, told me he found our pronunciation 
more vocally convincing than the liturgical. 
Sincere praise, I thought, since he was bathed 
in the Italian tradition. 

I have sometimes itched to add, schoolboy 
fashion, an extra line to the title-page of 
Terry’s authoritative book, so that it should 
read: ‘‘The Music of the Roman Rite, 
And the Latin Wrong.” 

I thank your correspondent for the suggestion 
with which he ends, and we have already 
arranged to record the Vaughan Williams 
G minor. 

Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. —_T. B. LAWRENCE. 
(Conductor, Fleet Street Choir). 


The First Delius Records 

In the May instalment of his absorbing 
reminiscences, Mr. Ridout refers to the 1928 
Beecham recordings of Delius’s ‘“‘ On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo” and “The Walk to the 
Paradise Garden” as the first records of the 
composer. I venture to say Mr. Ridout is 
very much in error. It seems strange that he 
should have forgotten his own company’s discs 
of the ‘‘ Dance Rhapsody,” No. 1, played by 
Wood and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
(L1505-6), which were issued as far back as 
December, 1923! I cannot recollect any other 
recordings of Delius prior to this, so to Sir 
Henry therefore must go the credit of being the 
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first conductor to record Delius for the gramo- 
phone. Nineteen-twenty-four saw the H.M.V. 
discs (C1134-5) of instrumental and_ vocal 
extracts from ‘“‘ Hassan”; the performers 
being from His Majesty’s Theatre, under Percy 
Fletcher, followed by ‘‘ Brigg Fair” and “‘ On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo,” played by Goossens 
and the Royal Albert Hall Orch. (H.M.V. 
D799-800). In February, 1925, Columbia did 
the Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano by 
Sammons and Howard-Jones (D1500-1), and 
in August of the same year Vocalion issued 
“A Song Before Sunrise,” and “ On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo,” conducted by Stanley 
Chapple. 

One of the first compositions of Delius to be 
recorded electrically was the Sonata for 
violoncello and piano. This was admirably 
played by Beatrice Harrison and Harold 
Craxton on two H.M.V. (D1103-4), in mid-July, 
1926. Another treasure in this list was Leila 
Megane’s disc of two of Delius’s songs: “ Twi- 
light Fancies ” and ‘“‘ Sweet Venevil” (E430). 
Columbia also issued about this period Muriel 
Brunskill’s recording of ‘‘ To Daffodils ” (3876). 
Nor must the N.G.S. 1927 Barbirolli version of 
“ Summer Night on the River ” be overlooked. 
We owe many “ first recordings ” to the efforts 
of the N.G.S. and this disc was cherished highly 
when originally issued. After these, of course, 
come the wonderful Beecham performances 
alluded to by Mr. Ridout. 

Most of the foregoing records are now with- 
drawn, and in the majority of instances better 
and more recent versions have superseded 
them, but no other discs have yet appeared of 
the first “‘ Dance Rhapsody ” and the Violon- 
cello Sonata. These should be done again at 
the first opportunity, together with the exquisite 
slow movement entitled ‘ Late Swallows” 
from Delius’s String Quartet. This latter has a 
haunting beauty that moves me deeply, and it 
has always been a matter of regret to me that 
it has never been recorded. 

Salisbury, Wilts. _DoucLas W. CHURCHILL. 

(Mr. Ridout asks us to say he is most grateful for 
this correction. His mistake, he says, was inexcusable, 
and he apologises to all concerned.—Ev.) 


Wants More British Music 

I endorse the plea of Mr. L. Hill, and those 
who have written for a further Delius Society 
Volume, or at least more recordings of his 
works. The Song of the High Hills and the 
Violin Concerto are two of the greatest musical 
compositions of our time. 

Though Delius is my favourite modern, I, 
too, would like to see more recordings of the 
music of Gustav Holst. The “‘ Hymn of Jesus,” 
Choral Symphony, Choral Fantasia, ““ Hammer- 
smith ” and ‘‘ Egdon Heath ” are all important 
works, yet not one can be found in the record 
catalogues. Amongst smaller works, the Fugal 
Overture, ‘‘ Perfect Fool’ Ballet, and the 
Suite in E flat are all popular enough to justify 
recording. ; 

Re Moeran’s Symphony, I am amazed that 
anyone should see no trace of Delius’ influence. 
In the slower sections of the first movement the 
chromatic use of sustained chords on the strings 
is typically Delian. I must admit, however, 
that the composer has (to me) a disconcerting 
habit of ending a typically Delian phrase with 
a typically Sibelian cadence. The influence of 
Sibelius does, I would say, predominate the 
work, which, however, I greatly admire, and 
consider a highly individual work. 

Lastly, I wish to correct the opinion held by 
some readers that modern music in general, and 
modern British music in particular, is not 
popular. I think I can best do this by referring 
to the programme of public concerts given in 
Liverpool during the last two seasons by the 
Philharmonic Society, as I think such pro- 
grammes usually reflect popular opinion. In 
the last two years, of some three hundred works 
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performed altogether, nearly one hundred were 
by modern composers, and over sixty of these 
were by British composers. The important 
point is that the attendance at the majority of 
these concerts was good. So that the statement 
that contemporary English music is too modern 
hardly seems to hold. Apparently not everyone 
is frankly bored by the majority of modern 
English works. So all praise to the British 
Council for its magnificent work, and may it 
continue to flourish in the better conditions 
which, we hope, peace will bring. 

Liverpool. A. Gorpon LOVGREEN. 


No Lover of Jazz 

It would seem that our Jazz enthusiasts 
remain strangely dumb in your correspondence 
columns, for I can find only six letters which 
touch on Jazz in the last three years. The 
conclusion to be drawn is obvious. Whatever 
fate may befall it, this letter is a plea for the 
cutting out of “ Jazz.” 
‘Stepney, E.1. RosBert MACKENZIE. 
Improving the Gramophone 

I am at a loss to understand what exactly 
Mr. Edward H. E. Bird is grousing about. I 
was extremely careful to state that there were 
two possible remedies for wave-form distortion 
due to condensers and inductances, and that 
one of them was push-pulling. He now writes 
to tell me that his push-pull amplifier is the 
best yet. Splendid! I hope he will continue to 
enjoy it. If he finds that aspirins cure his 
headaches (which I hope he never has) and I 
find that caffeine cures mine, need we discuss 
which is the better remedy ? I have my own 
private reasons for preferring direct coupling 
but they are no reflection on his push-pull 
amplifier. In my amplifier I minimise output 
stage distortion by means of negative feed-back 
and resistance coupling to the loudspeaker. 
This involves a higher voltage input than is 
usual, but I have the voltage available. 

I think, however, that Mr. Bird may have 
overlooked two points in connection with the 
measurement of response curves: (1) that a 
curve obtained by injecting a succession of 
single sine-wave frequencies fails to give a fully 
representative picture of an amplifier’s per- 
formance since the time-factor introduced by 
the various components is ignored, and (2) that 
transients require a very high-frequency res- 
ponse for faithful reproduction even from 
records whose frequency range does not exceed 
6,000 cycles. This is definitely proved by the 
fact that a 11,000-cycle filter introduced into 
the amplifier adversely affects the transients and 
also the top line of the recorded music. 
Stagsden, Bedford. | Noext Bonavia-Hunt. 


Acoustic and Electric Reproduction 


The letter of Mr. D. Becker (May) tempts me 
to ask: Who is to be the judge of what is “‘ life- 
like” ? This should fsb on our own 
reactions based on experience gained in the 
concert hall, listening, not as a gramophone 
technician but as a musician. No exact know- 
ledge of frequency range will help us to enjoy a 
concert more or less. 

In order to manufacture a 12-in. record 
playing roughly for four minutes it is necessary 
to restrict the amplitude of the lower frequencies. 
It is, however, no defect of the acoustic system 
that it fails to produce at full strength frequencies 
which were not recorded at full strength ;, in 
other words that if fails to trick the ear as the 
electrical reproducer attempts to do. 

By the action of a control operated arbitrarily 
the owner of an electrical machine can cause it 
to emit both a quantity and quality of sound out 
of proportion to that which can be listened to 
with comfort in a room of moderate dimensions. 
With a horn of given dimensions it is impossible 
to increase the bass response beyond the 
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appropriate amount ; all that can be done is to 
ensure maximum efficiency by preventing air 
escape at the joints, which implies a liberal use 
of vaseline. With an experimental horn like 
that and with Mr. Ginn’s Expert Senior or 
E.M.G.’s Xb models a response sufficient for 
our own and our neighbours’ comfort is ob- 
tained in rooms of average size. The position 
of the machine in the room and the quantity 
and sound-absorbing qualities of the furnishings, 
factors entirely under control, also influence the 
result. 

It is a virtue and not a defect of the acoustic 
system of reproduction that once a performance 
has started we cannot vary the quality. or the 
quantity of sound emitted. When we have 
taken our seat in the Queen’s Hall we “ stay 
put ” until the interval. 

I do not know on what grounds Mr. Becker 
states that the fibre needle responds badly to 
transients. In so far as this relates to the 
needle—fibre or metal—it is largely a question 
of flexibility and this depends on two factors ; 
the length of needle projecting from and 
remaining within the holder and the area of 
cross-section of the needle. A third factor is the 
chemical treatment to which the non-ferrous 
needle may have been subjected. 

Personally, I have not found that thorn 
needles are suitable for use with my acoustic 
system ; nature has not provided them of such 
a length that they project sufficiently from the 
sound-box whilst held securely within it, and 
they soon break down under excessive stress. 

The inverse of Mr. Becker’s statement would 
be nearer the truth: that transients are apt to 
be hard on the non-ferrous needle. Care must 
be taken to choose a needle and to adjust it in 
the holder after it has been selected to match 
the work which it is to be called upon to per- 
form. Moreover the soundbox, with its attach- 
ment to the tone-arm, is capable of some 
improvement beyond the point at which it is 
left by the manufacturers, and such improve- 
ment is felt both in treble and transcient 
responses. 

In my own machine (an E.M.G. Xb) I have 
removed the metallic screw-ring at the back of 
the box and driven a dozen steel gramophone 
needles into the periphery of the rubber ring 
uniting the back plate to the tone arm. This is 
merely an extension of the method adopted in 
improving the first “lifebelt.”” More recently 
I have enclosed the sound-box in a tight-fitting 
jacket of chamois leather from which only the 
needle-holder projects, with every care taken 
to make this jacket sound tight. The folds of 
the chamois leather are drawn back and are 
fastened with two separate bindings of fine cord 
to the (disused) male screw and to the tone-arm, 
respectively. 

I maintain that the acoustic machine with 
long external exponential horn gives a more 
direct or ‘“‘ forward” reproduction than any 
average electrical reproducer—admittedly I 
have had little experience of listening to high 
class non-commercial products such as some 
of your readers may have made for themselves. 
I also maintain that by its very nature it is the 
best possible means for reproducing records of 
the human voice. Let anyone consider the 
analogy between the amplifying system of the 
exponential horn and tone-arm and the channel 
formed by the human throat and the cavity of 
the mouth in the singing position, and my 
meaning will be clear. 

Finally, there is very much less to go wrong 
which to-day is a point worthy of note. 

London, S.W.7. Rosert F, NATHAN. 


I have been following with interest the 
controversy electric v. acoustic now raging in 
your columns. I have heard examples of both 
types of instrument, and in spite of the whole- 
hearted support put up, I am still in favour of 
the electric method. 
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Perfect reproduction is impossible and, 
indeed, is a contradiction in terms, since if it 
were perfect it would no longer be reproduction, 
Indeed, let every man be persuaded in his own 
mind, but some of Mr. Griffith’s observa- 
tions cannot be allowed to pass without com- 
ment. Musicians may be aware that the 
transmutation of sound into electrical impulse 
for transmission by radio involves distortion, 
but radio engineers are equally well aware that 
this distortion is not confined to radio. The 
reason is obvious: the behaviour of the micro- 
phone, with its associated ‘balance and 
control ” and amplifying equipment cannot be 
compared with their human equivalents—the 
ear, the “ hearing ” section of the brain and 
its associated nerves. The chief claim of the 
superiority of electrical reproduction does not 
rest on its ability to produce a great volume of 
sound, although in passing it should be pointed 
out that control of volume over a wide range 
can be secured merely by turning a knob, while, 
in my experience, the only means of obtaining 
this effect available to the acoustic user is the 
insertion of socks, pullovers and other dis- 
carded articles of clothing in the trumpet of 
the machine. If electrical methods of recording 
give results superior to the acoustic process, I 
consider it unreasonable to suggest that such 
methods of reproduction should “ invariably ” 
cause distortion from which acoustic apparatus 
is distinctly free. The needle-tone-arm-trumpet 
system is just as liable to spurious resonances 
and their accompanying amplitude distortion 
as the pick-up; in fact, probably more so, 
since such unwanted resonances are generally 
confined to the p.u. in electrical reproducers, 
which, incidentally, never give an annoying 
background hum if properly designed and 
installed. 

I am afraid I cannot agree with Mr. Hunt 
that orchestral bass is predominant on occasion 
only, although, having listened from several 
positions in the R.A.H. I agree that such a rule 
might apply in very large halls. However, after 
listening to the Sadler’s Wells and New London 
Orchestras (employing one and two _ basses 
respectively as against six or eight at the R.A.H.) 
I submit that orchestral bass is, and should be, 
predominant, for in most music it forms the 
basis of the harmony and if inaudible, a com- 
pletely false harmonic impression may 
created in the mind of the listener. This is 
sometimes apparent in organs where the 
audibility of the bass depends solely upon the 
drowsy hum of a 16 ft. Bourdon, be the music 
pp or ff. If you don’t see what I mean, open 
Hymns A. & M. at random and play the 
Treble, Alto, Tenor parts only of a hymn tune 
and see how odd it sounds. 

Returning to the question of rooms and halls 
brings me to a question which I do not think 
any of your correspondents have touched upon, 
viz. the disturbing effects of absorption and 
resonance, which are never the same in any 
two cases. Of what use is it to instal supposedly 
high fidelity equipment, only to find all your 
work undone by conditions in your drawing- 
room and your position with regard to the 
speaker ? Play a record and listen seated in 
front of the reproducer: then play the same 
record again and sit at the side of your trumpet 
or loudspeaker. Very few of those who have 
ears to hear will admit that the effect is the 
same in both places. I have yet to hear an 
apparatus giving uniform distribution of sound 
at all angles, although I believe this is claimed 
for the Voigt Corner Horn Loudspeaker. 
Milton, Wilts. D. R. A. MELLIs. 


Obituary 


Although full justice was rendered to the 
musical activities and interests of Baron 
Frederic d’Erlanger, who died on April 23rd, 
aged 76, no reference was made to his bold 
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and artistic gramophone venture. A naturalised 
Englishman, though born in Paris, he had 
written several operas, including “ ‘Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” produced at Covent Garden in 
1911, a Suite Symphonique, a Violin Concerto 
which Kreisler played, and numerous other 
works, one of his most recent being an eight- 
part setting of the Lord’s Prayer, which was 
recorded by Columbia in the early ’thirties. 
But in the early years of the century Baron 
d’Erlanger was the leading spirit in the organisa- 
tion of the Societa Italiana di Fonotipia-Milano, 
formed to produce only celebrity records. The 
artists in this series included Kubelik, Thibaud, 
Maria Barrientos, Emmy Destinn, Zenatello, 
Stracciari and Sammarco, and every Fonotipia 
record bore the engraved autograph of the 
artist. Baron d’Erlanger was very proud of this 
pioneer gramophone venture and was apt to 
regret that, in his own words, it was twenty years 
or so before its time. 

The death took place on April 7th of Dr. 
William Geoffrey Turton Shaw, aged 63. He 
was a member of the Advisory Music Council 
and Chairman of the School Music Committee 
of the B.B.C. His association with the gramo- 
phone was, as Geoffrey Shaw, represented by a 
dozen pianoforte solo records on Decca, and 
some fifteen years ago in community singing 
records on Columbia. 

Mrs. Helen Jane Rothschild, who, under the 
name of Helen Taylor, wrote many song lyrics, 
died on April 17th, aged 67. Among well-known 
successes from her pen were “‘ I Passed by Your 
Window ” and “ Bless This House.” § 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. R. S. Lawrence, Shrewsbury, asks for 
a non-Society recording of the Sibelius Violin 
Concerto, the Beethoven Missa Solemnis 
(believed available in U.S. on Victor), and 
Britten’s Sinfonia la Requiem. 

Mr. D. Leaney, Soham, Cambs., endorses 
the pleas for more Delius records, ‘‘ whether it 
be the great Mass of Life or merely another of 
his lovely songs.” 

Mr. SHERIDAN GERRARD, Dawson Place, 
W.2, suggests that Delius advocates be sure of 
the co-operation of Sir Thomas Beecham in any 
large-scale recordings—whether awaiting his 
return to this country, or in the event of their 
American recording, whichever is possible. 

Mr. E. G. Davies, Ebbw Vale, Mon., calls 
attention to Cyril Smith—“ so rarely does this 
country produce a great pianist.” Believing his 
interpretations of Rachmaninov earned him 
the composer’s praise, he suggests honouring 
the composer with a complete recording of the 
Preludes, the Fourth Concerto and a re- 
recording of the Third, with Cyril Smith as 
executant. Also requests Harty’s John Field 
Suite with Sargent and the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic. 

Mr. Donatp Harris, Wallasey, has dis- 
covered Felix Mendelssohn’s Hawaiians and 
now wants to join his “ fan” club. He should 
write F.M., care of the Columbia Company. 

Mr. LeonarD de ReEnz1, London, N.W.8, 
asks if our reviewers could indicate the suit- 
ability of records for fibres or other non-steel 
needles, and that needles used be similarly 
stated in ‘‘ Readers’ Choice.’ But this narrow- 
ing of potentials can so easily lead to a reductio 
ad absurdum that we feel we must draw the line 
at this point. 

Mr. KENNETH SPENCE, Monmouth, heartily 
supports the plea for more Holst records, urged 
by W.R.A, and reader A. Cash (May). Also 
suggests organising a big protest against the 
100 per cent. Purchase Tax. “ We must all 
support your correspondent, May Bayley.” 

Mr. J. Harotp Dove tas, Dublin, asks that 
the Decca Company consider the issue of 
Automatic Couplings of all their major works. 
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H.M.V. and Columbia give both A.C. and 
ordinary couplings for 6 sides and over. In 
America, major works are all A.C. and ro 
provision made for ordinary couplings. 

Mr. A. L. HILL, Jordans, Bucks., supports 
Mr. Kenneth Spence’s suggestion (May) tor a 
Composer-Record List, urging, as Mr. Spence 
did, that readers might undertake the work. 
Listing ** unobtainable ” records therein would 
interest enthusiasts wishing to get them second- 
hand. ... We still fear space exigencies pro- 
hibit, and staff demands certainly do, for 
compilation by well-disposed readers would not 
necessarily guarantee the work carried to 
completion. Without this we could not under- 
take the feature just now, but it is a good 
** after-war ” idea. 





ibe “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
Section at the rate ol threepence per word with 
& minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser ollers to senda a list this will be treated as 
trade. 1f a pox number is used an extra 1s. 6a. 
should be added to the cost; this inciudes tne 
lorwarding oI replies. All aavertisements should 
arrive by tne lotn of any month ana must be 
prepaid in the torm of postal orders or cheques 
adaressead to The Advertisement Manager, the 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Koad, Kentun, Miax, 





FOR SALE 





JREELHOVEN’S “ Pastoral ’’ 

canini), new, fibrea only. Price sys. 6d.— 
Box No. 790, c/o ‘The Gramophone,” 49, 
moring.ion Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


BE I'HOVEN Eroica, Berlin Phil., Pfitzner, 30s.; 
“ Bighth,” L.P.O. Welngartner L. ecoras, 
12s.; * s.reutzer’’ Cortot ‘1nuibaud, 248.; Appas- 
sionata, bauer, 10s.; Quartet, Op, 1%, No. Zz, 
rionzaiey, ten inch, 12s.; Spring sonata, Erica 
morini, schwalb, ten inch, lus.; £lgar Wand. of 
Youth Suite, conducted Elgar, zos.; Enigma 
variations, conauctea #igar, 20s.; Schumanu 
riano Quintet, Gabrilowihsch Fionzaiey, 2Us.; 
mozart oympnony sy, Berlin Opera, nieiver, 1los.; 
Nachtmusik, Baroiroili Orchestra, 1s. 6d.; hayan, 
** punrise *’ quartet, international Quarter 
N.G.s., 12s.; sour recoras Chopin Mazurkas, 
Nieazielski, 1zs.; mostiy fipred.—Mortimer, 
stokesiea, 10, Union Road, Cambriage. 


Bt. Needle Armature Pick-up, reconditioned. 
3us.—F'ry, “Summerville,” Bewdley Hill, 
nidaerminsver, Worcs. 


DELETED Records, Rarities, Pathes, for sale. 
Hariy Musical Comeay, Autographs, Auto- 
graphea Photographs, Literature, Scores, any- 
ching operatic cr vocal. List (40 pages), price 
ls.—from C. Snreve, 90, Bowes Roaa, Palmers 
Green, London, N.13. 


f;OR Sale.—E. M, Ginn Expert Senior with 

3ft. oinm. trumpet. Walnut case, on stand, 
with record storage space and drawer. Fine 
State. Otters to Colin Shreve, 90, Bowes Road, 
Paimers Green, N.13. 


7OR Sale.—Beethoven Quartet, Op. 135 

_ (Beethoven), at one guinea. Owner re- 
quires Busch Version, aiso £n Saga (Sibelius). 
Any offers?—Box No, 716, c/o ‘The Gramo- 
phone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


FOR SALE.—Small Collection of Symphonies, 
Concertos, and Orchestral Works at Reduced 
Urices. Send for list.—Gotley, Little Afton, 
Abinger, Surrey. 


H™Y. Table Model Gramophone. Price 8 gns. 
_—Box No. 654, c/o ** fhe Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, kenton, Middlesex. 


RCHESTRAL, Instrumental, Vocal Records, 
Fibred condition.—R.P., c/o 120, Church- 
gate, Southport. 


P4MPHONIC Junior Electric Reproducer, per- 

_ fect condition: an instrument for the con- 
noisseur. 95 guineas.—Box No. 1703, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


RABE Recordings of Sigrid Arnoldson, Bisp- 
ham, Cucini, De Lucia, Destinn, Eames, 
Garbin, Hempel, Melba, Sammarco, Sembrich, 
etc., also many deletions, acoustic and electric, 
for sale or exchange. Photographs, letters, of 
singers, instrumentalists, composers, stage cele- 
brities.—MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


SYMPHONIES, Concertos, 
Westbury Road, Bristol. 


GZOSTAKOWICZ, Last Movement, First Sym- 
phony. Fibred. Offers.—Jones, 9, Ivy Street, 
Salisbury. 


in Album (Tos- 
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SPELLING BEE 

‘* By the way, how do you pronounce it ? 
Is it ‘eye-em’ or ‘im’ as in important ?” 
W.S., Brighouse. 

As you like it. It started as “ eye-em ”’ 
but many people just say “im.’’ Of 
course, it is generally pronounced the 
“ best needle on record.”’ 


THE PRESS SPEAKS 

* Another point is that each needle plays 
from ten to twelve sides, and one needle has 
actually played nearly fifty sides. After this, 
the same needle can be sharpened and used 
again. Gramophone Societies have made tests 
for their members. and proved that records 
played over and over again show no wear and 
give off no harsh scratch. Among the critics 
who have sent in reports are well-known 
reviewers like Mr. Compton Mackenzie of 
‘ The Gramophone,’ and Mr. John F. Porte 
of ‘ The Chesterian.” These wonderful, but 
simple, needles are called ‘IM.’—The Kentish 
Observer. 

Thank you, men of Kent. 


CONFESSION 

s*. . . and I must frankly confess that it 
has been to my disadvantage that it is only 
during the last few weeks that I have decided 
to use your ‘IM’ non-metallic needles. I 
have given them a fair testing, and am very 
well satisfied with their performance. THEY 
ARE GOOD. I expect you your good- 
selves know perfectly well that to obtain the 
best results it is best to employ the needles on 
all new records from the very first time of 
playing, and not to employ the steel ones at 
all under any circumstances. You cannot 
use both together, and still get first class 
results.” —H.R.C., Ruislip. 

We couldn’t say it better ourselves. 


TESTED AND FOUND 

* We thank you for your sample of Long 

Playing Needles which we have thoroughly 

tested on all types of records and instruments, 

and find them to be much superior to any 

pos § non-metallic needle.” —P.S., Hammer- 
smit 


Well—a record shop should know ! 


SUCCESS 
“ We are finding your needles very successful 
and should be glad to have a supply of 3 doz. 
boxes.” —I.W.T., Cambridge. 
Good things soon get around. 


I WISH, I WISH 
se also for such a fine needle, ‘ The 
IM? "They are great, and I only wish I had 
been introduced to them long ago.”—H.S., 
Kendal. 
Better late than never. 


AN OLD SCOTTISH CUSTOM ! 

“In conclusion—I have been using IM’s 
for just 12 months, but I’m not going to tell 
you I am continually buying them because, 
with the aid of my ‘ Point-master,’ I sharpen 
them right down until I can’t fix them in the 
pick-up.” —R.P.E., Mottingham. 

We always said IM’s were economical. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION 

*“*T beg to acknowledge the receipt of the 
‘IM Masterset,’ which arrived safely yester- 
day. I have now used both needles and 
sharpener and am completely satisfied with 
them.” —E.K.W., Birstall. 

Someone else is now getting all the 
music, 
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SWINGING IT 

* T am a keen collector of Jazz and Swing 
records and always make a point of using IM 
needles. I have found these quite satisfactory 
in every respect, and after using them would 
never again go back to steel ones. ‘IM’ 
needles certainly give perfect tone, and I find 
there is no ‘ record wear ’ on any of my discs, 
some of which I have had over twelve months, 
and they are to-day as good as new, due only 
to ‘ IM’s’.”—D.G., Ipswich. 

IM’s give all the music that even rug- 
cutters want. 


WASHBOARDS TO ALDERSHOT 

“ T have tried them on every record, new 
and otherwise, from ‘ Washboards’ to Tos- 
canini, Kreisler to Aldershot, and Crooners to 
Operatic Stars. I have nothing but praise for 
them ; the difference is wonderful, and the 
absence of scratch is even more remarkable 
when used with the heavier of my pick-ups ; 
it certainly seems that these needles are a real 
step forward for the gramophone lover... .” 
S.D.M., Dulwich. 

They’re IMmense ! 


ORDER 
“ Please send me one dozen boxes of IM 
Long Playing Needles.” —7.T., Hindley. 
Making sure, eh? 


PROMISE FULFILLED 

- I promised to let you have my 
opinion ‘of the IM needles. Well, you have at 
last converted me. I have tried ‘all the other 
non-metallic, I think, and always went back 
to steel. I never found one which would give 
me full value for my orchestral records, but 
this one does, and I am grateful to you (not 
for the first time). I have now got rid of the 
friction sounds which were the only draw- 
backs to my gramophone enjoyment... .” 
—A.C., London, S.W.1. 

IM’s always come up to scratch. (Yes, 
we get it !) 

A NEW WORD 

** As to the needles, I am enthusiastic. I 
gave them an extended trial and their standup- 
ability is remarkable. The tone and definition 
is also good.” —W.P., Lee. 

We thank you—and hope the dictionary 
compilers will, too. A.P.H.—Please 


ignore. 
RECORD ? 

‘*] think you may be interested to hear of 
my experience with your new IM long playing 
needles. Last evening I played the 4 of 
Rachmaninoff’s 3rd Symphony—12 sides—on 
one point without resharpening or even 
turning the needle partially round . . . and the 
tone at the end of the last side—a very heavy 
one—was still quite good.”—-M.M., London, 
W. 


es 
IM’s can take it. 


BRAINWAVE 

** Please send me another 2 boxes of IM 
needles . . . in addition to the quality of the 
needles themselves, the novel and original 
method of packing was certainly a brainwave 
on somebody’s part, and avoids points 
becoming blunt through laying about loose in 
a packet or box. I have found the extremely 
long point very valuable in cleaning out old 
records after wax-dressing, and by getting 
down to the bottom of the groove brings out 
the full original beauty of these.”—7.L.S., 
Worcester. 

Thanks for a fine tip. 





Alfred Imhof Ltd., 


112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone : MUSeum 5944 
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Conversation Pieee .... 


UNDERSTATEMENT 
**T bought two boxes of your needles some 
months ago . . . your advert. is no over- 
statement as they are really ‘ tops” for tone.” 
G.L.F., Gwersyllt. 
IM’s are ‘ toney ’” in their toppers. 


REQUEST FROM ANTIPODES 
‘*My brother, in Sydney, Australia, has 
written to ask me to send him some IM 
gramophone needles and also a sharpener. I 
have used your IM needles and sharpener for 
years and find them very good, and would 
like to send such to my brother.”—L.S.G., 
Hillingdon. 

These IM’s get around, don’t they ? 


MODEST 

‘“*T read in your advertisement in ‘ The 
Gramophone’ last month that each of your 
new IM needles would play approximately 
50 records. I did not know if this meant 50 
sides, or 50 discs, but in either case I con- 
sidered that your claim was probably too 
modest. As a matter of curiosity, therefore, I 
took careful note of the number I played with 
the first needle I used; in case this interests 
you I give the result herewith. I played 150 
discs, 300 sides, with one needle; they were a 
mixture of 10-in. and 12-in. records, largely 
the latter.”—D.H.B., Forest Hill. 

We blush ! 


FINE POINTS—FINE ! 

“T find that IM Needles give the best 
performance on my radiogram, eliminating 
surface noise, and enabling me to hear the 
fine points of music, especially in orchestral 
work.” —A. E., Todmorden. 

We hate saying, “ we told you so,’’ but, 
well—we told you so! 


AND AGAIN 
* P.S.—IM Needles are the best I have 
ever tested—for tone quality, definition and 
point wear.” —R.B.B., Ambleside. 
These IM Needles must be good ! 





Ss 


Are you, too, getting 
ALL THE MUSIC... 


. and nothing but the music? If you 
are not yet using IM long-playing needles 
then you are missing much of what the 
artistes have given you. Surface hiss, 
needle scratch and pick-up chatter 
disappear as if by magic under the 
caressing touch of IM needles. And— 
because IM’s exert no cutting action, new 
records played with them stay new. Why 
not get a ‘‘ Top-hat’’’ of IM’s from your 
dealer today and get all the music tonight ! 


LONG- PLAYING NEEDLES 
TEN FOR 2/- (PUR. TAX 1/4) 
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FOR SALE—Continued 
a recent connoisseurs’ items, fibred, in- 
cluding some Telefunkens.—Junge, Trent 
College, Nottingham 
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WANTED 


A=: mains operated Gramophone Record-play- 
ing Desk, for operation by Radio Receiver. 
Or H.M.V. Record-Player, for use on 105 v. A.C 
—Fisher, 7, Shaftesbury Avenue, Bedford. 


Acoustic Vocal Celebrity Recordings:—G. & 
T.s, Columbias. H.M.V.s, Fonotipias, Odeons, 
Highest prices paid.—Box No. 176, c/o ‘ The 
Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


RMY Office wants fibre-played Classical 

Gramophone Records, especially Symphonies 

and Concertos. State price, condition. 7 aed 
Stamp, 99, Marsham Street, London, S.W 


EETHOVEN Society Albums wanted, fibred 
only, auto or ordinary couplings.—Walker, 
Monckton Farm, Thornes, Wakefield. 


EETHOVEN Sonata _ Society, Seer gg Nine, 
wanted, good condition.—You 4, Kings- 
bury Square, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


EETHOVEN'’S First and Sixth Symphonies, in 
fibred condition.—Gordon Camm, 71, Gipsy 
Lane, Norwich. 


RAHMS’ Quartet C Minor, Op. 60; ‘** Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ ~ y+ gael ™ 
Endsleigh Terrace, Tavistock, Devo 


OLUMBIA LX.531, Chopin’s Nocturne, E. flat 

(Huberman, Violin), new or fibred condition 

only.—Edwards, 39, John Road, Woolston, 
Southampton. 


Cost Fan Tutte complete; Goldberg Variations; 
/ Bruckner Mass; Foreign Recordings Lyrebird 
Recordings; anything Spanish.—11, Harlow Ter- 
race. Harogate. 


) a —— Electrical Reproducer, or 10a Acoustic 
A.C. or Clockwork Motor wanted.—Stock- 
well, 40, Broomwood Road, Battersea. 


FAURE, Elgar String Quartets; Falla Harpsi- 
chord Concerto; Rosenmuller Church Sonata. 
Highest prices or exchange.—Leakey, 139, Hunt- 
ingdon Road, Cambridge 


FFIBRED Collection of Symphonies, Concertos, 
vvertures, etc. Opera, Vocal.—Box No. 736, 
c/o ‘The Gramophone.”’ 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


“* (GRAMOPHONE. May, 1940, to Feb., 1942. 
“Trout ’’ Quintet.—Adams, Market Place, 
Fordingbridge. 


-M.V. C.2344, Peter Schmoll Overture; 
C.2034;7. Bourgeois Gentilhomme; D.1711/5, 
Heldenleben; DB.4974/ 5. Iberia (Debussy); 
D.1811/2, Russian Fairy Tales (Liadov); DB.4827, 
Queen Mab Scherzo (Berlioz). Columbia DX.727, 
Medea Overture; DX.934/5, Valée d’Obermann 
(Kitain). State condition and price.—Llewellyn, 
‘* Westleigh,"’ Pencoedtre Rd., Cadoxton, Barry. 























































































































-M.V. 0D.1491 (‘Tsar Saltan’’), D.1994 AUGHAN Williams’ “‘ Lark Ascending ” (Boyd 
(Stokowski), DB.1041 (Jeritza),B.8930 (Joyce » ~Neel), 10s. per record, if fibred as new. — 
Grenfell), Parlophone R.2486 (Wedding Waltz). Box No. 741, c/o ‘The Gramophone,’ 49, 
et pies ak boris me. big c/o aa Ebrington Road, Kenton. Middlesex. 
ramophone rington Roa enton, Midx ey 
: 3 WA4NTED.—Columbia 4388, Edith Day. FB.1239- 
NDEX to Vol. 9 wanted.—Write Crowle, 66, 1240, Harry Welchman, H.M.V, 3360. Sylvia 
Gloucester Court, Kew, Surrey. Cecil.—J. Niles, 22, Keyham Street, Devonport. 
ING LEAR Overture. Berlioz, H.M.V. ANTED.—‘‘ Four Yacht Ciub Boys”’ con 
D.B.3093/4, most desperately wanted for Lec- Columbia FB. — 59, Elm Drive, North 
ture, June 10th, or any time after. Fibred if Harow. 
possible.—R. Caldwell, 8H, Steamer Street, ——-—- —— - 
Barrow-in-Furness. ANTED.—Hastings’ ‘‘Rock of Ages.’’—Post 
- particulars to Manley, Flower Walk, Guild- 
MAURICE Elwin, “‘Zonophone”’ Record 5301 ford. 
required.—Sheriston, 20, High Street, Mans- 
field, Notts. ANTED.—H.M.V. Radiogram. Model 801, good 
; condition. Write price, etc., to Box No. 67, 
MESSBS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- c/o *“ The Gramophone,”’ 49, Weringten Road. 
“a chase large or smal! Collections of Fibred Kenton, Middlesex. 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, -———_—____———__- 
Manchester, 3. WANIED.—Pre-war Type H.M.V. and Columbia 
Record Albums. Please write stating price 
PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good and numbers to ‘“ Sunnyside,’’ Cotham Road, 
prices given. —Write Box No. 98, c/o ** The r’etcham, Surrey. 
Geubagneee,” 49, Ebrington Road Kenton, Max. : 
ANTED.—Recerds of Besses o’ the Barn 
URCELL, Bell Anthem. H.M.V. C.2249.—Box Band—not Sacred. Write stating price.— 
No. 130, c/c *‘ The Gramonphone,”’ 49, Ebring- Box No. 100, c/o *‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebring- 
ton Road. Kenton, Middlesex. ton Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
E-ENTRANT Horn, or similar, for small ANTED.—Symphonies: Sibelius 2nd (Kousse- 
’ cabinet gramophone.—Bartram, 102, Mosley vitzky) and Ist (Ormandy), Cesar Franck's 
Common Road, Tyldesley, Manchester. D minor.—Gotley, Little Afton, Abinger, Surrey 
ECORD Covers wanted, about 1,500 12in., 500 AUBERFLOTE  B.3781, EG.6140, Polydor 
10in. Paper or semi-stiff, not cardboard. B.20186/7 (Bruckner 7th), DB.1000, R.2339. 
Acoustic, electrical vocal cut-outs and _ used Fibred.—Shard, 21, Kingsway, Wembley. 
albums — sale.—Wade, =e Clarendon Road, : 
Leeds. 2. 12/- PER DISC offered for fibred H.M.V. 
aa -—— Records of Brahms’ Piano Quartets, Op. 
RECORD Filing Cabinet. 100-200.—Henson, 25. 26, Quintet, Op. 111; Mozart's Quintet K.515. 
. ” al Nottingham Road, Ashby-de-la- -Harrison, Chemist, Leyland. 
ouch : 
15 EACH paid for fibred Chaliapin DB.1530, 
RY: Storage Cabinets for 100 Records each. ~ DB.1531 (Miller). D.B.1096 (Quixote), 
* Good conaition essential.—3ox No. 86, c/o D.B.900 (Godownov).—Lumb, 46, New Barns 
“‘The Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 
Middlesex. 
GCHEHERAZADE complete. by Rimsky-Korsa- TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 
ov. in good condition.—Phone Davis, Ken. Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
0262, after 7 p.m. a all a minimum charge of six shillings. ihe adver. 
tiser’s mame and address wi e charge or 
gy Fantasie in .C. oP = s and single letters and single figures will be 
College Yard, The Precinct, Rochester. counted as words 








HUM 3.2940-2 LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Cc ANN “Dichterliebe’ (Husch), DB.2940-2. A ode ey elgg yg Rm gt 




















New or fibred.—Millar, 7. Roseangle. Dundee. e 
- mechan at service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o “The Gramo- 
CHUMANN’S Fantasia, H.M.V. DB.3221-2 (or phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
complete set), Mazeppa (Liszt). Columbia 
LX.483. new or fibred played. Also Record Cabinet Pisignest Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
(capacity about 500).—Partridge, 112, Longland Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Drive, London. N.20. td., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
—__—_—— Wale Bar 3007. 
OCIETY issues for Harpsichord. also Beethoven = 
Violin, ee Haydn Page ee — a MISCELLANEOUS 
Mozart Violin Sonata an pera. rossley, = 
“ in.” EVIVE your Records with a ‘ Paradox” 
Merlin,”” Anthonys Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. | Mtaneed SAasible Gonkactor fot @oand- 
” THE Gramophone,”’ November, 1938, to May. boxes, 6s.; ‘‘ Simple Instructions,” 1s. 3d. post 
1942, with Index if possible. State price free.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tunstead 
required.—Wills, 4, Downside Road, Bristcl, 8. Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, Lancs. 
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T SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
Whelesale Only Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 


e George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 


small lots purchased 

















ques Will buy for CASH !auueee 





A Generous Allowance 


only. No lists issued. 





the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are (2) perfect your memory ; (3) increase your self-confidence ; 
available for sale or exchange in the Used (4) train you to think and talk ‘on your feet’; (5) enable you to 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains realise your ambitions. Write now for free Booklet to : 

always >» > re ; THE RAPIDISM we ghd 

ilways to be found on the lower floor. Callers "TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 


Sell your Piano-Accordion, Saxo- 
‘ phone, Clarinet, Drum, Trumpet, 
String Bass, for cash. 


will be given on your unwanted records of 

good music in fibre played condition if you ’Phone Tem. Bar 9351. or call 

buy your new ones at The Gramophone 

Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER Ltd. 

Avenue, London, W.C.2. i SE 138-140 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.) 





FIVE THINGS 


that RAPIDISM will do for you: It will (1) create will power ; 


























COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until June 30th 
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COVER U 











OXFORD BOOKS 


: ON MUSIC : 
+ « 
° net e 
SYDNEY NORTHCOTE. The Ballad in Music . 1s. 6d. 
STAINTON TAYLOR ~ The Chorale Preludes of 
J. S. Bach .. se ae 
ROSA NEWMARCH The Music of Czecho- 
4 slovakia 8s.6d. © 
e@ H.C. COLLES Walford Davies—A Bio ~ 
graphy... ‘a .. 10s. 6d. 
PERCY A. SCHOLES ** God Save the King " 2s. Od. 
DONALD F. TOVEY Some English Symphonists 5s. 0d. 
The Integrity of Music 7s. 6d. 
Musical Textures .. .. 6s. Od. 
$ FRANK HOWES The Music of William 2 
e Walton, 2 vols. (Musical e 
Pilgrim) each 2s. Od. 
GERALD ABRAHAM Chopin’s Musical Style .. 5s. Od. 
CECIL GRAY Sibelius 7s. 6d. 
MARTIN COOPER Georges Bizet 7s. 6d. 
° R. POWELL Edward Elgar 7s. 6d. e 
e F.H.SHERA The Amateur in Music 3s.6d. © 
e > 
36 Soho Square Oxford Street London, W.1 
eee eee eee 








SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 











THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
*“*Golden Pyramid’’ Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
































AT YOUR SERVICE 


Though our capacity to serve all our 
old friends is much limited by present 
circumstances we still do our utmost, 
so far as repairs are concerned, to 
satisfy every need at 


THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 
‘‘Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North Road, London, N.2. 
Mountview 6875 











ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


es 
—just off the press! 
Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, 
including mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed— 
cloth bound. It is unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and 
usability. No lover of great music performed by great 
artists will be without it. Send ONLY $3.95 to 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


| 121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


{ 
| 
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THE 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


LTD. 


Announce 


that they have a_ limited 
quantity of 4 valve Record 
Amplifying Chassis, complete 
with valves and matched 
speaker giving 4 to 10 watts 
output, A.C. or Universal, at 


£15 each, carriage paid. 


ASTRA HOUSE 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
(4 doors East of Cambridge Circus). ° 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3007. 
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GERALDO 
and his Onchisiia 


Where’s my Love? - ~\ 
The Smiths arid the Jones - F 1977 


There’s a Harbour of - 
Dreamboats - - 

You, too, can havea lovely | r F 1978 — er 
Romance - - -J ‘ Px “+ i x 
ardus - 

The Darktown Strutters’ Ball R 2870 


Travellin’ Blues - - 

Alexander’s Ragtime Band - 2067 
Time on my Hands~ - 4 

Lady be Good - mead 


THE ORGAN. DANCE BAND % ME . Mr Five-by-Five >“ ope 


See e-E ES RR HK RA KR Se 





I never Knew - 
Poogi; Ain’t Misbehavin’ - R2860 


My Serenade - ‘< -\ F 1979 : TEDDY WILSON 
I Spy (with my little Eye) - -f : wy a: ‘, 
armin’ - 
R 2871 


GEEKS KK KKH SHREK KEE K KE KX SE “Domes Shane tn 2 Pnen Sitner 
My Melancholy Baby - - 
Mean to Me - - R 2808 


IVOR MORETON & & DAVE KAYE HARRY JAMES 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 55: Back Beat Boogie 


Duke’s Mixture - . 
Night Special = a b 
King Porter Stomp 2 “J R 2861 


COUN . Eeyore 


~\ R 2872 


F 1976 
cok ee ER EE RE KH OK EK & 


Taxi War rrenatig - sa . 
Twelfth Street Rag c <i R 2862 


BENNY GOODMAN 

Six Flats U f h d . 

Why rm nfurnish Right ? “} R 2864 
JIMMY rip wehaioeranataal 





pricey wlienve send 


You are my lucky Star 
Blue Train Blues . 


Time’s a-wastin’ - a 
You’re justa Dream - } R 2865 


~ FUTURE 


COUNT BASIE ens nis orcnesi:s Jump for Me : sUPPLI ES! ; 
\ : 
COUNT BASIE'S BLUE FIVE Boogie Woogie Y —_— 








Your future record supplies 
WINGIE MANONE .. rchestra Send Me; Strange Blues R 2875 a penn ee sae ee 


Record Dealer. 
THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY 
Gune Ke tKecowde LIMITED - HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
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